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Witte Crmertim Be 
About It 


The former Atomic Energy Commission chairman throws 
out a challenge. Here is his provocative proposal 


® WHEN MY GENERATION was grad- 
Wated from college, in the ’20s, we 
had a rather definite philosophy 
which can be summed up in this 

“Take care of Number 


The idea was a simple one: if 
everyone devoted himself to his 
own success, to his own advance- 
ment, if everyone took care of 
Number One, obviously the sum 
total of the successes of all the 
Number Ones would be prosperity 
and happiness all, around, an end 
to poverty, in brief, a golden era. 

Also, if each nation paid strict at- 
tention to its own business, the sum 
total would be prosperity and peace 
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for all. To make sure of it, all the 
Number Ones—who were each go- 
ing to look out for themselves—got 
together and signed an eloquent 
piece of paper—the Kellogg Pact— 
agreeing that there would be nu 
more wars. 

For a time the idea of looking 
out for Number One was sirpris- 
ingly profitable. It was, by and 
large, a time of easy earning and 
free spending. In our naivete, we 
attributed our easy success to our 
own great talents for money-mak- 
ing, and to the fine education in 
self-advancement we had received 
from the universities of the land. 

Nations found the idea worked 





well, too. We protected our own 
industries by high tariffs, and other 
nations took measures they deemed 
appropriate to take care of their 
prosperity. Taxes were low, and the 
budget was balanced. There was 
no need for expensive armies and 
navies, since we had a piece of paper 
that said, officially, that war had 
been outlawed. With every interest 
watching out for its own pickings, 
the President could take a long nap 
every afternoon, and Congress a 
rest several months every term. 

But to say that “Taking care 
of Number One” did not work is 
a masterpiece of understatement. 
Judged by the implacable and mer- 
ciless test of results—a prostrating 
depression followed by a terrible 
war—it was soon made clear that 
the philosophy of my generation 
was somehow tragically in error. 

The whole process of govern- 
ment that had seemed so irrele- 
vant, so inconsequential to us who 
thought we had found the golden 
way, became suddenly the center 
of our greatest concern. Many of 
our leading citizens, who had never 
before given a thought to govern- 
ment except as a minor irritation, 
gave up their business to devote 
themselves entirely to government, 
in order to pull us out of economic 
havoc. Later they put their own 
interests aside to work in govern- 
ment in order to help win a war, a 
war their own sons were fighting. 

Some of our generation, think- 
ing it over later, wondered if it 
wouldn’t have been smarter to have 
come to Washington, or to have 
concerned themselves more with 
the kind of men chosen to go to 
Washington, before depression and 
war were upon us. 


We have done some sober think- 
ing since the good old days of the 
°20s when we worshiped at the 
altar of Personal Success. And we 
can’t honestly recommend “Take 
care of Number One” as a philos- 
ophy for the present generation. 
What I propose in its stead I can 
compress in this phrase: 

“Be an active, living part of the 
times.” 

Do I mean what we call “good 
citizenship,” that is, keeping in- 
formed on public questions by read- 
ing and listening to the radio and 
attending forums, by remembering 
to vote, and never neglecting to 
put the wastepaper neatly at the 
curb during Clean-Up-Your-Town 
Week? That will not be enough, 
not for what the American people 
are going to encounter in the ’50s. 

In the next three decades I urge 
that every educated person ‘who is 
qualified to do so, plan definitely — 
to set aside a number of years for 
the rendering of service in the legis- 
lative or executive: branches of his 
local, state or Federal government. 

I am, in fact, proposing a wide- 
spread rotation of the not-too- 
pleasant duties of the public ser- 
vice. And I do not mean merely 
part-time or “dollar-a-year” service 
alone. Nor in my opinion will it 
meet the situation to put this pub- 
lic service off until retirement age. 

I propose that, out of the best 
and most productive years of each 
man’s life, he should carve a seg- 
ment in which he puts his private 
career aside to serve his community 
and his country, and thereby to 
serve his children, his neighbors, his 
fellow-men and freedom. 

By whom should the public ser- 
vices be manned? By mediocrity 
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and by hacks? Or by our very ablest 
citizens? I say it must be the latter, 
and it is for that reason I make this 
proposal of a citizen Universal 
Public Service. 

In the ’20s, in the Era of Com- 
mon Sense, government was some- 
thing way off yonder, something 
really quite unimportant. We were 
well content to permit people we 

ought not. quite respectable, or 

t quite good enough for the com- 

titive struggle, to run govern- 

ent. Rarely did we come to the 
aid of the many fine, able men in 
public service. 
| In those days our own careers 


were what counted. We would- 


have asked, in some indignation: 
What sense does it make for a fine 

ysician to bother with veterans’ 
bei or a distinguished scien- 
ist or engineer to bother trying to 


give special quality to a govern- 
nt research laboratory, or a ris- 
ing young business executive to 
bring modern ideas of management 
into public works? 
_ We were sensible in the ’20s. 
Government wasn’t important, we 
thought, and by the time we found 
@ut that we were wrong, it was late, 
Very late indeed. 
_ Upon the ability and integrity 
and judgment of men and women 
in government—whether they be 
mediocre and mere “good fellows” 
and windbags, or whether they be 
talented, wall Condens and indepen- 
dent—too many grave decisions de- 
pend these days to permit anyone 
to assert that his career is too im- 
portant to be bothered by the irrel- 
evance of government service. 
The maintenance of peace? Is 
that important to each of us? 
Business stability—or depression? 
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Is that important: I mean impor- 
tant to each individual? 

Sensible taxation and fiscal poli- 
cies—or the kind that bankrupt us? 
World trade—or a contracting eco- 
nomic. isolation? Scientific progress, 
outdistancing the world, or the 
hamstringing’ of scientific enter- 
prise? Public education on a flour- 
hing basis, or in a state of col- 
lapse! 


Are these things important to 
this generation? By and large most 
of these questions are determined, 
the course laid out, by men in the 
public service. They had better 
be our best men and women. 

I do not urge that everyone pur- 
sue public service, in some form, as 
a life career. What I is a 
fluid kind of citizen-service, in 
which men and women move from 
private life into public service for 
a period of years, and then back to 
private life. 

Such a plan has in it an ele- 
ment of common fairness, for the 
grim and wearing tasks that so 
often are the lot of the responsible 
public servant should not be ex- 
acted of one man for an indefinite 
period, but should be deliberately 
rotated. 

Policy-making officials are, quite 
naturally, subject to constant pres- 
sures and often violent criticism de- 
signed to induce, persuade or in- 
timidate them into seeing issues as 
their critics do. If they are after 
security or lengthy tenure, they de- 
velop a kind of chronic expediency, 
and a caution and timidity incon- 
sistent with the public interest in 
times such as these. 

The “rotation” or fluid public- 
service idea here advanced is, gen- 
erally speaking, better calculated 
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to produce the requisite independ- 
ence in our public servants. They 
would re it as quite normal to 
resign when they believed it no 
longer possible to do a good job. 

The line between the responsibil- 
ities of private business executives 
and of policy officials in govern- 
ment was once very clear: one was 
engaged in private pursuits, the 
other in oobi Today the public 
responsibilities of large-scale pri- 
vate business are so extensive that 
top executives spend much of their 
time upon issues quite similar to 
those that chiefly occupy the at- 
tention of many public servants. 
Conversely, more and more gov- 
ernment executives are now en- 
gaged upon work that is largely of 
a business character, ranging from 
huge industrial or construction op- 
erations to vast financial or insur- 
ance enterprises, wherein business 
considerations and techniques are 
of high importance. 

The fact is that businessmen in 
large enterprise today are more 
early like public servants, and 
public servants more like business- 
men, than ever before. 

This striking new development is 
an added reason supporting this 
proposal. Business—with its pub- 
lic character—can become better 
adapted to its public responsibilities 
by a regular inflow of men with 
government experience, as govern- 
ment, with its strong preoccupation 
with business problems and meth- 
ods, will be better adapted to the 
demands made upon it if there is a 
continual inflow of businessmen. 

This proposal for universal pub- 
lic service presents a number of 
practical difficulties, although none 
of them seem to me insurmount- 


able. It is also subject to a number 
of objections: for example, that in- 
dividuals could enter the public 
service for the purpose of benefit- 
ing the private business to which 
they expect to return in a number 
of years; or that men in govern- 
ment, expecting to be in the public 
employment only a few years, could 
misuse their position to cultiva 
the good will of prospective priva 
employers. But, unhappily, this 

a situation that has long existed; 
might, in fact, be somewhat 
common as a consequence of 
changed public attitude tow. 
government which wide-spre 


adoption of this proposal mi 
well develop. None of the vario 
objections compare in importan 
to the necessity for this changed ate 
titude toward the public service 
Our concept of a decent socie 


our deepest moral convictions an 
our ideas of self-government 
today the target of fanatical e 
tremism. In all probability we f 
a generation of almost unreli 
tension. We shall need the ve 
best of a wide spectrum of talents 
the country affords. 

I have confidence that the phis 
losophy of “Take care of Num 
One” has so clearly been 
strated a tragic failure that it 
not be embraced again by this gen- 
eration; that despite occasional 
(and quite human) relapses from 
time to time we will not again be 
led down that road.. I firmly be- 
lieve that this generation intends to 
be and will become an active liv- 


ing part of its times. 
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. . . is the name of David Lilienthal’s important, timely book (published 
by Harper & Bros.) from which the Paceant feature on these pages has 
been excerpted. But it is also the title which millions have u 

given to Mr. Lilienthal’s stirring declaration, before a Joint Congressional 
Committee, of his faith in democracy. This, we do believe, is worth re- 
membering. Here, as Alfred Friendly of the Washington Post so expertly 


reported it, is an American’s credo: 


@ WASHINGTON, FEB. 4, 1947—For 
more than a week, Senator Kenneth 
D. McKellar (D., Tenn.) has used the 
hearings of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy as a 
forum in which to attack David E. 
Lilienthal. The committee is con- 
sidering the confirmation of the for- 
mer TVA head as Atomic Energy 
Commission chairman. 

McKellar’s line of questioning has 
been apparently designed to portray 
Lilienthal as a Communist. 

Yesterday, on a side excursion, Mc- 
Kellar demanded to know TVA’s cost 
of a ton of ammonium nitrate. 

Lilienthal said the figures were 
available, that he would obtain them, 
but that he did not carry them in his 
head. McKellar professed to find this 
answer, in itself, evidence of Lilien- 
thal’s gross incompetence. He re- 
peatedly requoted it, with sarcasm. 

Later, back on his original tack, 
McKellar snapped, “The truth is that 
your sympathies are very leftist.” 

“The truth is,” Lilienthal an- 
swered, “that an answer to that as- 
sertion cannot be made in terms of 
‘yes or no.’” 

“Well, what are your convictions 
on Communist doctrine?” McKellar 
persisted. 

The witness, who until yesterday 
had shown no signs of emotion or 
anger under McKellar’s barrage, sud- 
denly wheeled in his chair to face his 
antagonist. He said, in a voice low 


but electric with fervor: “This I DO 
carry in my head, Senator. 

“I will do my best to make it clear. 
My convictions are not so much con- 
cerned with what I am against as 
what I am for; and that excludes a 
lot of things automatically. 

“Traditionally, democracy has been 
an affirmative doctrine rather than 
merely a negative one. 

“I believe—and I conceive the Con- 
stitution of the United States to rest, 
as does religion, upon the funda- 
mental proposition of the integrity 
of the individual; and that all gov- 
ernment and all private institutions 
must be designed to promote and 
protect and defend the integrity and 


‘the dignity of the individual; that 


that is the essential meaning of the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, 
as it is essentially the meaning of re- 
ligion. 

“Any form of government, there- 
fore, and any other institutions which 
make men means rather than ends, 
which exalt the state or any other in- 
stitutions above the importance of 
men, which place arbitrary power 
over men as a fundamental tenet of 
government are contrary to that con- 
ception, and, therefore, | am deeply 
opposed to them. 

“The communistic philosophy as 
well as the communistic form of gov- 
ernment falls within this category, 
for their fundamental tenet is quite 
to the contrary. The fundamental 





tenet of communism is that the state 
is an end in itself, and that there- 
fore the powers which the state exer- 
cises over the individual are without 
any ethical standard to limit them. 

“That I deeply disbelieve. 

“It is very easy simply to say that 
one is not a Communist. And, of 
course, if despite my record it is 
necessary for me to state this very af- 
firmatively, then it is a great disap- 
pointment to me. 

“It is very easy to talk about being 
against communism. It is equally im- 
portant to believe those things which 
provide a satisfying and effective al- 
ternative. Democracy is that satisfy- 
ing, affirmative alternative. 

“Its hope in the world is that it is 
an affirmative belief, rather than be- 
ing simply a belief against something 
else and nothing more. 

“One of the tenets of democracy 
that grows out of this central core of 
a belief that the individual comes 
first, that all men are the children of 
God and that their petsonalities are 
therefore sacred, is a deep belief in 
civil liberties and their - protection, 
and a repugnance to anyone who 
would steal from a human being that 
which is most precious to him—his 
good name — either by imputing 
things to him by innuendo or by in- 
sinuation. And it is especially an un- 
happy circumstance that occasionally 
that is done in the name of democ- 
racy. This, I think, can tear our 
country apart and destroy it if we 
carry it further. 

“I deeply believe in the capacity of 
democracy to surmount any trials 
that may lie ahead, provided only 
that we practice it in our daily lives. 

“And among the things we must 
practice is this: that while we seek 
fervently to ferret out the subversive 
and anti-democratic forces in the 


country, we do not at the same time, 
by hysteria, by resort to innuendo, 
and smears, and other unfortunate 
tactics, besmirch the very cause that 
we believe in, and cause a separation 
among our people—cause one group 
and one individual to hate another, 
based on mere attacks, mere unsub- 
stantiated attacks upon their loyalty. 

“I want also to add that part of 
my conviction is based on my train- 
ing as an Anglo-American common 
lawyer. It is the very basis and the 
great heritage of the English people 
to this country, which we have main- 
tained, that we insist on the strictest 
rules of credibility of witnesses and 
on the avoidance of hearsay, and that 
gossip shall be excluded, in the courts 
of justice. And that, too, is an es- 
sential of our democracy. 

“Whether by administrative agen- 
cies acting arbitrarily against busi- 
ness organizations, or whether by 
investigating activities of legislative 
branches, whenever those principles 
fail, those principles of the protection 
of an individual and his good name 
against besmirchment by gossip, hear- 
say, and the statements of witnesses 
who are not subject to cross-examina- 
tion—then, too, we have failed in 
carrying forward our ideals in respect 
to democracy. 

“This I deeply believe.” 

The pin-drop silence which had 
obtained throughout Lilienthal’s re- 
marks lasted several moments more. 

Then Senator McMahon (D., 
Conn.) said in a quiet voice, “That 
was the statement of a very real 
American.” 

There was still another period of 
complete silence. Then McKellar 
shuffied his papers and resumed, 
“Mr. Lilienthal, while you were head 
of the TVA, did you have any Com- 
munists in your employ?” : . . 
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Life Underground 


™@ SAUL STEINBERG discovered 
America in 1914, when he migrated 
here from Rumania. Presumably 
the new country struck him speech- 
less—since his pointed pen-and-ink 
explorations never carry a caption. 

His latest book is called The Art 
of Living. This really means, says 


Steinberg, the Art of Surviving it 


the struggle between man and co 
traptions. A major battleground i 
this unending conflict is the w 

of subway holes that burrow 
neath New York City. Steinbe 
fearless dispatches from this ne 
world are presented herewith. . . 


CONTINU 


ED 


Prom The Art of Living, copyright 1945, 1946, 1947, 1948, 1949 by Saul Steinberg, published by Harper & Bros. 
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OUR FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES: 


' Citadels of Snobbery 


BY MRS. GLENN FRANK 


® FouR YEARS AGO, after many years 
of participation in campus life, I 
spoke out against college fraterni- 
ties and sororities. In an article 
which I scarcely expected to arouse 
quite so much furor, | called for 
stringent laws abolishing the un- 
democratic Greek-letter societies 
which dominate life at our co-edu- 
cational universities. 

The views I expressed were hard- 
ly the result of whim or “sour 
grapes.” I had myself been an ac- 
tive member of Pi Beta Phi sorority 
and, as the wife of the president 
of the University of Wisconsin, I 
had had an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to see the fraternity system 
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at its best, as well as at its worst. 
The evidence I presented—evi- 
dence of needless heartbreak, culti- 
vated snobbery, race and religious 
prejudice—was incontrovertible. 

Yet, as a result of the publication 
of my carefully considered views, 
I have been called a “traitor to my 
class”—a charge which in itself, it 
seems to me, proves my point that 
the fraternity system will never 
clean its own house; it hasn’t even 
the grace to be ashamed of its un- 
American emphasis on “class.”* 

I have also been “kicked out” of 
Pi Beta Phi, for “disloyalty.” Like 
political autocracies, the social au- 
tocrats of the campus cannot, it 





You’ve heard that “the Greeks” 
are dying out, or that they’re 
correcting old evils? Here's 


what a new investigation shows 


seems, abide criticism from within. 

Fraternity and sorority members 
from all over the country, writing 
to me or to their fraternity publi- 
cations, have called me everything 
from “ill-bred” to “Judas Iscariot.” 
(What could be more blasphemous 
than to compare my “betrayal” of 
Pi Beta Phi with the betrayal of 
Christ? The fraternity might more 
accurately be compared with the 
anti-Christ Hitler. By consistently 
denying Jews membership, fraterni- 
ties and sororities have forced Jew- 
ish students to form their own 
groups, thus accomplishing segre- 
gated life on campus.) 

This sort of attack on me (fol- 


lowing as it does the old law of 
illogic: if you can’t answer the 
points, attack the person) does not 
disturb me. For every such insulting 
letter, I have had four letters of 
thanks, from all manner of men 
and women, telling me of their own 
or their children’s college experi- 
ences and underlining my point 
that being rejected by a fraternity 
or sorority can color a young per-§ ; 
son’s whole life. 

No, what does disturb me is the | } 
general public’s feeling that this” 
fraternity-sorority battle is just a7 
tempest in a teapot. The people 
upon whom the solution depends— 
adult taxpayers who have neither ) 
closed minds because they “belong” 
nor bitter resentment because they | 
have been snubbed—seem to be- 
lieve that: 

@ Human nature being what it’ 
is, there will always be exclusive 
cliques in colleges, just as there are’ 
clubs in adult social life. Nothing’ 
can be done about it. 

@ Any boy or girl who is so weak” 
as to quit school or nourish a broken” 
heart merely because of a snub is’ 
not worth worrying about. Life is’ 
full of disappointments, and the’ 





It’s easy to shrug off campus 
goings-on—we’ve been guilty of a “so 
what” or two ourselves—until you 
stop to think that today’s sorority and 
fraternity members (and the students 
they exclude) are tomorrow’s leaders. 
That’s why we asked the outspoken 
Mrs. Frank, college president’s widow 
and former sorority member, to open 
her files for a new, up-to-date report 
on the situation today.—The Editoi's 
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sooner the kids learn to take them 
the better they'll get along in the 
world. 

q Fraternities and sororities are 
not nearly so important today as 
they were before the ex-Gls hit the 
nation’s campuses. They even do 
some good—relieving the housing 
shortage, for instance, and contrib- 
uting to charities. 

There is at least some truth in 
each of those statements, and I 
have honestly tried to see that point 
of view. I can see that it is difficult 
for a mature adult to credit a mere 
social snub with life-long effects. I 
ean see why graduates of, say, East- 
ern private schools find it impos- 
sible to understand the dominating 
influence which minority groups 
{and sororities and fraternities are 
Minority groups) wield on big state 
University campuses. 

But facts are facts, and each 
weck’s mail brings me new proof of 
the damage done by fraternities. 
After a new investigation of the sit- 
Wation I have concluded that to- 

y—when we are so vigorously 
trying to “sell” the American way 
of life—the danger is greater than 
éver. It is time to speak out again, 
to give the lie to the half-truths 
which have been offered in defense 
of the fraternity-sorority system. 

Let’s strip the subject of rhetoric 
and see what is actually happening 
at our tax-supported colleges and 
universities today. Let’s see why it 
is up to you and me, rather than 
to college administrators and stu- 
dents, to take the next step! 


OF COURSE IT Is natural for hu- 
man beings to seek out and make 
friends of some to the exclusion of 
others. But fraternities and sorori- 
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ties interfere with this process. 

A boy, the son of the vi 
grocer in a town so small as to be 
unknown outside its county, en- 
tered a university. He was a bril- 
liant boy, thrilled at the prospect | 
of pursuing the study of nuclear 
physics. He was lonely and home- 
sick at first, but in the days of orien- 
tation before registration he met 
a boy from a large city, likewise 
17 and likewise planning to be a 
nuclear physicist. Together they 
worked out their course of study. 
They had long discussions on the 
state of the world in general and 
science in particular—in the man- 
ner of serious 17-year-olds. 

Those two boys had met and 
found friendship in the only things 
that should and really do count 
between boys of 17—compatibility 
of mind and interest. Then the 
university opened and the fraterni- 
ties got to work. Of course, the 
small-town grocer’s son just didn’t 
exist so far as the fraternities were 
concerned. But the large-city boy 
from a prominent family—that was 
different. The top fraternities were 
after him. 

Youth being youth, the boy 
pledged. And suddenly a psycho- 
logical chasm opened between him 
and the grocers son who might 
have become the most congenial 
friend he could ever know. 

Rushing is an artificial way of 
forming group relationships. How 
can a boy or girl be sure he will be 
congenial and happy with a group 
he scarcely knows? 

In one large university, The 
Fraternity Rushing Regulations and 
Procedure for 1948-49 as outlined 
by the Interfraternity Association 
puts the formal rushing period from 
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Saturday, September 18, 1948, to 
two o'clock Saturday, September 
25, 1948. Do you believe that in 
one week’s time anyone can learn 
to know another person well enough 
to determine whether he will be 
sufficiently congenial to become an 
intimate friend, even if during that 
week they saw each other every 
day? But the rules forbade the 
rushees seeing the fraternity mem- 
bers every day of the week. Under 
most rushing systems, in fact, rush- 
ees are dropped from invitation lists 
after each single party. 

What intelligent person can be- 
lieve that rushing shenanigans are 
a valid basis for forming friendship 
and companionship? If we had 
dormitories, as we should have at 
all our colleges, and no fraternities 
or sororities, the boys and girls 
would in due time make friendships 
on the right basis of common inter- 
ests and pleasure in each other’s 
company. 

If you are so far away from your 
teens as to have forgotten how vi- 
tally important it was to “be ac- 
cepted,” I wish you could read 
some of my mail. One man wrote, 
“By all standards I’m considered a 
successful man. I have a wonder- 
ful family, a home and a good busi- 
ness. But long ago, the fraternity 
that took my pal and left me out 
because I lived on the wrong side 
of the tracks in our home town, did 
something to me. I’m glad you un- 
derstand, Mrs. Frank; I was too 
proud to tell even my parents. And 
even today I wouldn’t want my 
wife and children to know how 
much it hurt... .” 

A woman wrote, “I’m in the late 
sixties. I’m a grandmother. But I 
still can’t forget that awful time in 


college. My father had died and 
we didn’t have any money. But 
my mother was determined to give 
me an education. My mother and 
I went to the university of our state 
and rented a house to take in 
boarders. Mother got the chance to 
board a sorority and she took it. 
But the girls didn’t ask me to join. 
They ignored me as if I didn’t exist. 
I still feel the pain of it... .” 

Perhaps most adults get over it. 
They “adjust” ; they “compensate” ; 
they don’t like to admit, even 
to themselves, that something so 
“silly” can have lasting effects. Just 
the other day a member of the Dean 
of Women’s office of a large uni- 
versity asked me, “Why do you 
make such an issue of a girl’s not 
being bid? When girls are not bid 
we try to make them feel it isn’t 
important.” 

That dean’s office may try, but 
it can never succeed. Belonging to 
her age group is, in the teen-ager’s 
mind, the most important thing in 
life. Being left out by her own age 
group seems to her life’s supreme 
tragedy. I know this, because I 
have seen it. 

Can anyone really believe it 
when he says, “Well, that’s life. 
Some get in. Some don’t. Some 
succeed. Some don’t.” 

I emphatically deny that making 
a fraternity has an analogy to the 
process of succeeding i in life. 

One succeeds in life by ability, 
courage and industry. None of 
these is essential for making a fra- 
ternity. Usually the rushing and 
subsequent pledging are done too 
quickly for any thorough knowl- 
edge of the rushee. The rushee 
may possess every virtue or lack 
them all. That is not the main con- 
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sideration at rushing time. Rushees 
are pre-judged by the “inner cir- 
cle” recommendations that precede 
them. If they don’t happen to know 
someone, or if they know the 
“wrong people,” they are sum- 
marily passed over. 

Before me I have a self-termed 
recommendation blank sent out by 
a sorority to alumnae who might 
suggest for memberships girls en- 
tering college. 

Here are a few of the questions 
which I have copied verbatim: 

“Rushee’s Name: 

Religious Affiliation: 

Father's Name: 

Business and social connections 
(Clubs, Organizations, 
etc.): 

Mother's Name: 

Special interests, organiza- 
tions: 

Is this girl financially able to 


afford sorority membership? 
If you wish the chapter to rush 
this girl merely as a courtesy, 
please so state.” 
Asking about religion! They’re 
Mot even subtle about their Jewish 


bans and Catholic quotas! One 
bright and attractive girl whom I 
Met at a campus luncheon told me 
her mother and aunt had been 
Kappa Alpha Thetas and she was 
certain she would have been bid 
Theta if the Catholic quota had 
not already been filled. In her 
university—and hers is not the only 
one—there is a quota system which 
permits only a limited number of 
Catholics to be pledged each year. 
This quota does not compare with 
the percentage of Catholic girls at 
the university. You would have to 
be a freshman girl of 17 in a uni- 
versity—a restricted world of its 
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own with its inhabitants all practi- 
cally the same age—to know the 
suffering of that young girl. 

Asking the mother’s name! Isn’t 
that reminiscent of Hitler as he 
scrutinized for any hint of Jewish 
blood? 

And what about rushing a girl 
for courtesy? Maybe the little girl 
living next door hasn’t what it takes 
to make a sorority. Is it right to 
encourage her and then let her 
down? 

For those who accidentally fit 
into the “white gentile, preferably 
Protestant” classification, for those 
who do belong, sororities and fra- 
ternities are unquestionably useful. 
I do not challenge the fact that 
esprit de corps and the watchful 
eyes of older members make Greek 
neophytes study harder, “go out 
for” more campus activities (but 
why wouldn’t dormitory rules and 
individual or class honors provide 
the same stimulus?) . I do not mini- 
mize the advantage to a freshman 
of being sponsored, socially—being 
introduced to prospective “dates,” 
being guided through the hazards 
of a first period away from home 
(but why couldn’t common-inter- 
est clubs or student centers accom- 
plish the same orientation?). I 
don’t for a minute deny that fra- 
ternity or sorority house life is fun. 

In fact, when a member of an 
audience I addressed asked me, 
“Weren’t you happy as a Pi Phi 
in college?” I was stunned by the 
question. I suppose everyone knew 
how thrilled I was to be a Pi Phi 
at the University of Missouri. Be- 
longing to so important a group 
gave me many advantages. 

But if such advantages for the 
few are had at the expense of the 
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many—and they are!—then the 
price is too great. And the price 
is paid not only by the barbarians 
(as non-Greeks were condescend- 
ingly called when I was in school; 
now they are less cruelly but equally 
effectively set apart as “indepen- 
dents”). The “privileged” them- 
selves pay—in acquiring a calcu- 
lated snobbery or a false sense of 
superiority which will serve them 
ill in real life, in wearing blinders 
through four years which are sup- 
posed to be enlightening. — 

Friends tell me that fraternities 
and sororities have lately become 
more charitable, justifying their 
existence by larger donations to 
worthy causes. 

My answer to that: charity for 
sororities begins on campus! So- 
rority members can’t mend the 
broken hearts of rejected girls who 
sit with them in classes every day 
by sending food to the starving 
children of Europe or helping the 
mountain whites or voting large 
sums to doctors for research. The 
duty of every human being is the 
duty that lies nearest at hand. Out- 
side charity is no palliative for the 
wrongs and injuries inflicted upon 
young, sensitive girls. 


SUPPOSE YOU AGREE with me in 
principle. Do you then fold your 
hands and say, “But abolishing 
fraternities and sororities will cre- 
ate a housing shortage at most col- 
leges”? 

If there was any chance that fra- 
ternity and sorority influence would 
wane because of the war—because 
of the maturity and seriousness of 
purpose of the ex-GIs who filled 
the colleges at war’s end—the 
- housing shortage nipped that hope. 


Even borderline groups* found 
themselves with an oversupply of 
would-be pledges: students had to 
have places to live! 

But why should we perpetuate 
this situation? Colleges and univer- 
sities should buy fraternity 
and sorority houses and convert 
them into dormitories, or tear them 
down and build dormitories. We 
are spending billions abroad in ou 
Marshall Plan to save democracy, 
We should spend some at home 
keep democracy secure. The to 
value of fraternity property is abou 
100. million dollars, less than 
spent in one day in fighting Worl 
War II for democracy. 

If colleges and universities mg 


- 
* 


condone a cruel, undemocrati 
system because of property, then 
see little hope for ultimately pre+ 
serving the American way of lif 

Who can rid our colleges an 
universities of this undemocrati 
adolescent caste system which i 
completely un-American? : 

We cannot expect the sudentd 
to do so. The system is too en 
trenched. The members themselves 
rid Leland Stanford University 
sororities, but they had a great and 
inspiring leader in Mary Yost, thei 
dean, herself a sorority woman wh: 
grew up with the years. And the 
had a great leader and humanitar= 
ian in their president, the late Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur. 

Most students, however, would 








never have sufficient courage. 

The university and college presi- 
dents can’t be expected to do so. 
They feel they should not incur the 
enmity of the alumni. There is 
money to be raised. And how about 
the president’s position? It would 
be in jeopardy. In one fraternity 
convention it was said, “We believe 
that much can be done to change 
the anti-fraternity attitude of these 
College administrations; or, failing 
in that, to change the personnel of 
such administrations.” 

Whose duty and responsibility, 
then, is it to abolish this evil which 
mocks democracy in the very insti- 
tutions where it is supposed to be 
most carefully safeguarded? 

I think it is the duty and respon- 
sibility of the parents of America, 
and although I do not ordinarily 
believe in legislatures meddling 
with schools, I’m afraid the only 
Way to wipe out fraternities and 
sororities is by legislative act. 

If a physical disease existed in 
our colleges and could only be 
efadicated by law, the mothers and 
fathers of America would quickly 
sée that suitable laws were passed 
to stamp out the disease and thus 
protect the bodies of their children. 
The fraternity and sorority evil, 
affecting the minds and spirits of 
their children as it does, is even 
more destructive of happiness and 
usefulness than physical disease. 

We need leaders as we have 
never before needed them in our 
history. Our future leaders are in 
our colleges and universities today. 
They should come to their positions 
imbued with the democratic ideal. 

Can we expect such leadership 
from colleges and universities which 
have desecrated that ideal? 88 
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TAKE A LESSON FROM 





John Carradine 


As told to David Steinberg 





Strange 


Why is democratic America 


® poKING His head out of the Iron 
Curtain, like a sideshow character 
waiting to get slugged, Tito of 
Yugoslavia (above, right, on ma- 
neuvers )—the hottest, most contro- 
versial Communist of our times— 
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Bedfellow: 1110 


making friends with Communist Tito? BY RALPH DE TOLEDANO 


has catapulted himself into the 
seething foreground of the demo- 
cratic-communistic struggle. For 
both East and West the dictator of 
Yugoslavia is a bundle of para- 
doxes. Tito’s troops once shot down 


American planes. Today he seats his 
representatives in the UN Security 
Council—with our support. Even 
more surprising, Tito, the outspoken 
enemy of capitalism, is rebuilding 
his country with capitalist money. 
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If there is an answer to the riddles 
Tito has raised, it lies in the story 
of the conflict in the Balkans which 
has knocked the balance of world 
power-politics askew. 

In the winter of 1942, Josip Bro- 
zovich, alias Marshal Tito, was an 
obscure guerrilla leader in Nazi- 
held Yugoslavia. Practically noth- 
ing was known of him except that 

was Stalin’s man in the south 

Ikans. Within a year of his emer- 

ce from the shadows, Tito was 
ero and a legend. His great rival, 
anti-Communist General Draja 
ikhailovitch who with his Chet- 

s had brilliantly fought off the 

is for over two years, had been 
inated in a delicate double-cross 

ineered by Joseph Stalin and 
to Churchill and Roosevelt. 

"But in selling Tito to the Allies, 

lin played it a little too cleverly. 

r the Yugoslav chief was more 
than just a minion of the Polit- 
buro. A man of great personal mag- 
nétism, he was also an astute politi- 
cian, a natural military leader, a 
tough revolutionist, and a power- 
huingry zealot. 

Behind a thick wall of censorship, 
hig struggle for complete personal 
control in Yugoslavia began almost 
before the last shot of the European 
war was fired. It was going on all 
through the touchy period when 
Tito was busily reneging on his war- 
time promises to the United States. 
His anti-aircraft batteries might be 
shooting down American planes 
which strayed over the Yugoslav 
border, but his OZNA was also 
quietly immobilizing Stalin’s official 
and clandestine representatives in 
Belgrade and Zagreb. 

Stalin could have moved deci- 
sively against Tito in the early stages 
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of this under-the-table warfare but 
for one thing: Czechoslovakia was 
still straddling on the East-West is- 
sue. A punitive expedition against 
Tito might frighten the Czechs into 
opposition. So Stalin waited until 
he had Prague in his pocket. This 
miscalculation gave Tito time to 
purge his army, the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party and the government 
of pro-Stalin elements. Loss of his 
fifth column gave Stalin consider- 
able pause. 

The rift, however, was not purely 
political. Tt was also economic, in 
the high realm of international af- 
fairs. The Marshall Plan, in its 
own stumbling way, was bringing 
recovery to western Europe. And 
though the Communists attacked 
ERP with bilious ridicule, they 
could not ignore it. To match it, 
the Soviet Union produced the Mo- 
lotov Plan—a scheme to coordinate 
the economies of the Iron Curtain 
countries by pooling resources and 
industrial capacity. But this was on 
paper only. “Trading with the Rus- 
sians is very reciprocal,” Yugoslav 
officials muttered darkly. “We send 
them our raw materials and they 
accept them.” The other subject 
nations tried mildly to object to 
such reciprocity, but -they were 
slapped down. Tito did object, and 
strenuously. He was strong, and the 
Yugoslav countryside abounded in 
manganese, copper, lead, iron ore, 
and other minerals necessary to the 
Soviet Union. His main lack was 
oil, but this he got from Albania, a 
Yugoslav puppet state. 

The build-up of Stalin’s anti- 
Tito campaign was gradual. First 
the Central Committee of the CP- 
USSR issued a “brotherly critique” 
of Yugoslav obstinacy. Then agents 
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were sent in to “convert” key people 
in the Yugoslav government. But 
Tito’s OZNA moved fast, a few 
heads rolled, and Stalin’s agents 
were escorted back over the border. 
In May, 1948, pictures of Stalin 
began to disappear from public 
monuments in Yugoslavia. 

On June 28, 1948, the world was 
informed that a first class schism 
was developing in what had seemed 
Communism’s hopelessly mono- 
lithic world movement. A Com- 
inform blast accused Tito of 
“bourgeois deviationism,” blatant 
nationalism, anti-Sovietism and 
power lust. All honest Yugoslav 


Communists were urged to over- 
throw their ambitious leader and 
bring their country back into the 
Stalin fold. Strangely enough, Tito 
did not capitulate—nor did he drop 
dead. 

Instead, he added shock to shock 
by issuing a counterblast in which, 
quoting Scripture to the Pope, he 
accused his ex-boss, Stalin, of hav- 
ing deserted the principles of Lenin. 
Stalin, Tito insisted, was guilty of 
“revisionism” and “Trotskyism”— 
co-equally horrendous sins in the 
Communist catalogue. The Comin- 
form became the “enemy,” and Tito 
the only true apostle of Commu- 
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MIKHAILOVITCH in 1941 was fighting 
Nazis. Was he a collaborationist? 


mism—pure and unadulterated. 


For the second time, the Kremlin 
was satisfied with half-measures. 
Albania and its oil were snatched 
away from the Yugoslav orbit. The 
Cominform states blockaded Yugo- 
slavia. Boasts were made that an 
amti-Tito guerrilla army was form- 
img within Yugoslavia. A notorious 
Russian NKVD hatchet man, Vit- 
torio Vidale, with a string of scalps 
figuratively dangling from his belt, 


Was assigned to assassinate Tito. (He ° 


may still be working on that assign- 
ment.) Finally, in the Moscow and 
Cominform press, Tito and Hitler 
became synonymous. 

In Greece, the rift had immedi- 
ate repercussions. General Markos, 
the Communist guerrilla leader, 
was dependent on Tito for supplies, 
refuge and direction. With Yugo- 
slavia out of the great combine, the 
Greek guerrillas began to wither on 
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MIKHAILOVITCH was discredited early 
in war. In 1946 Tito executed him 


the vine. For the first time, the 
Greek national army’s painfully 
slow mopping-up operations began 
to succeed. 

Behind the Curtain, discontented 
Communists and other dissident 
elements took heart. Here was an 
example of a leader who could 
stand up to Stalin and survive. The 
NKVD, with its usual lack of dis- 
crimination, began to pick up 
friends and possible-friends of Tito 
in the satellite governments. Pre- 
viously trusted Communists sud- 
denly disappeared. Their only 
crime was that they were suspected 
of Titoist tendencies—or that they 
had once spoken well of the Yugo- 
slav dictator. In Hungary, Foreign 
Minister Laszlo Rajk was seized, 
tried and executed—allegedly for 
conspiring with Tito and the Amer- 
ican “imperialists.” Vice Premier 
Koci Xoxe of Albania and Vice 
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HUNGARIAN Foreign Minister Rajk 
was executed in 1949 by Stalinists 


Premier Traicho Kostov of Bulgaria 


wcre removed for the same disease. 
While this deadly serious battle 
has raged in Eastern Europe, the 
western democracies have watched 
and waited in almost ludicrous joy 
and bewilderment. At the begin- 
ning, American and British diplo- 
mats just could not believe their 
eyes. It was all a trick, another 
way to trip up the anti-Communist 
world. When it became apparent 
that nothing was lodged up Tito’s 
sleeve the West considered the pos- 
sibilities of a Tito-Stalin reconcili- 
ation. But would the Pope canonize 
Luther? The State Department and 
the British Foreign office have re- 
jected any such theory of reconcili- 
ation. Stalin cannot back down. 
Today, Tito does not have to. 
Four pages of pictures of Tito’s Yu- 


goslavia follow. For an evaluation of 
what Tito means to U. S. see page 31. 


TITO was a happy hunter in Hungary 
in 1947, when he pledged friendship 
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SALUTING WITH HUNGARIAN Prime Minister in 1947, Tito was thinking of his future 
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TITO’S POLICE increased activity after break with Stalin. Here they stop anti-Titoists 
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i LATE "49 Stalin called Tito a dwarf. In WHEN TITO CALLED, Yugoslavs who had been 
London, Mme. Tussaud’s wax museum in France during war came running 
snickered, started to take Tito down a peg home to help buck Russian “enemies” 
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IN SEPTEMBER "49, Russian newspapers IW SAME MONTH, Russian “Pravda” depict- 
pounded at Tito. Here, Churchill and ed Tito as selling out to U. S. Labelled 
President Truman hold “the losing card” Judas, Tito accepts 30 pieces of silver 
30 








TITO TRIUMPHED IN UN in fall of 1949, by having his delegates (above) elected 
to Security Council over Soviet-bloc objections. The U. S. supported Tito 


What Shall We Do with Tito? 


@ WITH COMMENDABLE CAUTION, 
American and British diplomats 
have moved slowly in the Yugoslav 
crisis. At first, they merely per- 
mitted industrialists to trade with 
the Yugoslavs, thereby making a 
breach in the wall which separated 
that country from the West. Re- 
cently, the Export-Import Bank 
granted a loan of $20,000,000 to 
Tito. American goods have begun 
to flow into Yugoslavia, and Amer- 
ican machine tools have supplied 
the Yugoslavs with what they 
needed most and what they never 
got from Russia. At a small price, 
the United States is helping sustain 
an indeptndent state pointed at the 
heart of Eastern Europe and lying 
athwart the Danube Basin. 


With the loss of Yugoslavia, more 
than the pivot of her defense line 
has been lost to Russia. Ideological- 
ly, she has lost her leadership among 
the world’s Marxists. Tito’s threat 
that he would form a Fourth Inter- 
national is more than empty rhet- 
oric. His “national communism” 
and his championing of equal rights 
among socialist nations has won 
him followers everywhere. 

Tito’s heretical insistence that the 
Communist parties of the world are 
partners, not Soviet stooges, has 
been a windfall. But it has created 
new problems for the State Depart- 
ment and the foreign ministries of 
the Western democracies. What 
policy should they adopt? It would 
be simple—and pleasant—to say to 
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Topay, Tito is buying precious time for the Western world. We may need him 


Tito and Stalin, “A plague o’ both 
your houses.” But out of self-in- 
terest, we can’t deliver Yugoslavia 
to Stalin. Strategically, even a 
neutral Tito would be invaluable, 
while the collapse of Tito could be 
cataclysmic for us. 

But the Western democracies 
can’t accept Tito with open arms 
and without reservations. Though 
he and Stalin remain at swordpoint, 
Tito is still a Communist, still ut- 
terly sold on the ultimate downfall 
of the Western world and the tri- 
umph of Leninism. What, then, 
can we do about Tito? We can 
move cautiously in our aid to him, 
and as the situation in Eastern Eu- 
rope develops, make it clear that we 
are accepting him as a limited li- 
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ability, a calculated risk. In that 
way, we keep the pot boiling, but 
not boiling fast enough to overflow 
and scald us. This seems to be the 
policy which the State Department 
follows today. By stimulating com- 
mercial relations with Yugoslavia it 
helps Tito battle Stalin—it gives us 
some leverage against Communism. 

In one way, however, any pro- 
Tito policy does us harm. For by 
helping Communist Tito, the 
United States is undermining its 
claim to leadership in the non- 
Communist world of free people. 
It is underwriting a dictatorship as 
ruthless, immoral, and grinding as 
the Russian. But the democratic 
world needs time. Tito is buying 
us that—and little more. 
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I Committed Suicide 


ANONYMOUS 


@ BAVE YOU EVER tried to imagine 
how it must feel to take your own 
life? I can tell you. 

Three years ago, I committed 
suicide. 

At dawn on a September morn- 
ing, I locked myself in the bath 
room, carefully slit my left wrist 
with a razor blade and watched my 
life’s blood drain from me. Long 
after I had lost consciousness and 
when only a small spark of life was 
left in me, I was—through sheer 
accident—discovered and brought 
slowly back to the land of living. 

There are two ways of looking at 


the events that led up to my attempt ' 


to kill myself. From the outside— 
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even to someone who knew me fair- 
ly well—I was a fortunate young 
man with a promising future. At 
27 I had gained some reputation as 
a war correspondent, I had written 
a successful book, I was making 
$1,000 a month as a staff-writer for 
a well-known magazine. I had just 
married an attractive girl. We had 
pleasant friends. 

From the inside—to me—things 
felt very different. To show you 
what I mean, I have to go back half 
a dozen years: 

During my third year in college— 
I was 20 then—my mother died. 
She had been the strong one in my 
family, and her death unsettled me. 





It upset my father even more. He 
was a salesman for a flour mill and, 
though he’d never made much 
money, he had always worked hard. 
Now he let up.. He started drink- 
ing—not dramatic drinking, but 
slow steady drinking that left him 
befuddled by nightfall each day. 

A few months after my mother’s 
death, I quit college and got a job 
as a reporter on a newspaper in a 
town near my home. 

I tore into my work with deter- 
mination. I covered my regular 
assignments and, after hours, I sent 
feature stories to the Chicago pa- 
pers.. Before six months had passed 
{ was offered a job in Chicago. It 


paid $75 a week—more than twice 
what I’d been making. I sent $20 
a week home to my father. 

In Chicago I worked harder than 
ever. Once when my father visited 
me, he said, “You ought to slow 
down, son. You'll get more out of 
life if you’ ll take it a little easier.” 

Back when I was still in college 
I drank a good bit. Now I quit al- 
most entirely. I had a horror of 
turning into a bumbling alcoholic 
—like my father. 

Eight months after I started work 
on the Chicago paper, I got a 
chance to go to work for one of the 
news associations. The pay was $10 
a week less, but I believed it would 
pay off in the long run. And it 
wasn’t long before I was given a 
promotion and orders to.come East. 
The morning I arrived in New 
York, the Japs hit Pearl Harbor. 

In the days that followed, the 


news office was a madhouse. Every- 
body worked to the point of exhaus- 
tion. Instead of taking over the desk 
job I'd been assigned to, I asked for 
—and was given—an assignment in 
the Pacific. 

I reached Australia late in Feb- 


ruary, 1942. For three or four 
months I waited. I filed some 
stories, but the front-page news 
wasn’t happening in Australia in 
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those months. I didn’t feel com- 
fortable. It was like waiting in the 
dentist’s office when you don’t 
know what he’s going to do to you. 

Then we went into action. I 
don’t want to describe the fighting 
I saw . . . I did that in my book. I 
remember later a woman asked me 
if I hadn’t “dramatized” the action. 
I, hadn’t—I couldn’t have. The 
things I saw men do in those days 

re beyond any dramatization. 

‘At first, under fire, I was terribly 
afraid. But somehow it wasn’t the 
shelling or the Japs I feared. What 
terrified me was how I would act. 
I Was less afraid of the fighting than 
I was of being a coward. But soon I 
was too tired to feel fear or any- 
thing else. And it went on and on. 

In April, 1943, I was ordered 
bak to the U.S. When I got here, 
I found that my dispatches had been 
very successful. I was given a good 
raise and told to take 90 days’ rest 
before returning to the Pacific. 

A book publisher offered me a 
$2500 advance for a book on the 
campaign I had covered. I took a 
hotel room in midtown Manhattan 
and started to write. I typed six to 
eight hours a day, six days a week. 

I felt exhilarated. Never before 

—fior since—has writing gone so 
smoothly for me. I didn’t have to 
think ; I just let the words pour out. 
I couldn't sleep very well, though. I 
was too excited. Then I discovered 
that about a pint of port wine would 
calm me down and let me sleep. So 
I slept on port. I finished the book 

‘more than 80,000 words—in 28 
days. Then I went out to see my 
father. He still lived in the town 
where I'd gone to college. The first 
few days were very relaxed and 
pleasant—I was dog-tired and slept 
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half the days. I didn’t ever see him 
take a drink, but after a week I re- 
alized that he was always mildly 
drunk. He was drinking on the sly 
—and that disgusted me. He now 
earned almost nothing and lived on 
the moncy I allotted him. 

But my attention turned suddenly 
in another direction—I “fell in 
love.” I use the cliché because 
that’s the way it seemed to happen. 
The girl was one I’d known slightly 
during college. Her name, let’s say, 
was Ann. But the university was a 
very social place, and I’d always 
been too poor and, perhaps, too un- 
confident to run with her set. 

Now we met again. I was no 
longer poor and no longer lacked 
confidence. Within a month we 
were unofficially engaged. In all, 
I spent six weeks at home—the first 
vacation I'd had since before I'd left 
college. It was a strangely pleas- 
ant time—a sort of pink cotton 
candy kind of time without clocks or 
deadlines or guns shooting. Then I 
was on my way back to the Pacific. 

I was out there a year. For some 
reason I can’t recall this period very 
clearly. It wasn’t so bad this time— 
for me, that is. My book had come 
out and made a splash, and I be- 
came sort of special. It made my 
work easier: I could see whomever 
I wanted to see; I could go pretty 
much where I wanted to go. 

I came home again in the sum- 
mer of 1944. I found I had quite a 
lot of money. The book had made 
about $30,000. Ann and I got mar- 
ried. One wonderful month and I 
had to go back to the Pacific. This 
time it was different. I made the 
motions and my stuff got by, but it 
wasn’t any good. I felt miserable. 
Then my stomach gave out, and I 
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came home at Christmas in 1944. 

I went to the hospital. For four 
weeks they tested and X-rayed and 
examined—but they couldn’t find 
anything wrong with me. “Take a 
vacation,” they said. 

Ann and I went to Mexico. We 
stayed two months. I’m afraid I 
wasn’t much fun; I felt like a big 
vegetable. But Ann was lively and 
the time passed swiftly. I didn’t 
drink anything stronger than beer. 

Then came a job offer which 
lifted my spirits. A major maga- 
zine wired me to offer $12,000 a 
year if I'd do one article each 
month for them. I was excited. We 
flew back to New York, found a 
lovely apartment at an extravagant 
rent. I went to work. 

My immediate boss—call him 
Ray—was hardly four years older 
than I was. 

My first assignment was a group 
interview with four wounded Ma- 
rines back from Iwo Jima. I took a 
wire recorder along. I got the men 
to talking, which wasn’t easy, and 
they told the story for me. It made 
a good article. Ray liked it. 

My second assignment wasn’t a 
war story at all. It was about a 
Detroit manufacturer. I came 
home with my notes and sat down 
at my typewriter. I sat and I sat. 
Sometimes I'd type a page in a 
frantic burst of speed—then I'd 
read it over and throw it away. At 
the end of two weeks I had not a 
single page of copy. 

My temper wore ragged. I didn’t 
blow up; I just boiled inside. Ann 
was sympathetic, which for some 
reason made me even angrier. 

Finally Ray, my boss, dropped in 
one afternoon. He had a cocktail 
and finally he said, “Look, maybe 


that’s not a good subject for a 
story.” 

I said I didn’t know but it was 
tying me in knots. 

He said, “Let’s drop it and try 
something else.” | 

So I went to Washington on‘an- 
other story. 

This time I came back and wrote 
the whole thing in one 20-hour 
stretch of typing. I sent the manu- 
script down to Ray and the next! 
day I went in to see him. He said it 
was substantially all right—just 
needed some editing which he’d do. 
Three days later I got a carbon of - 
his revision. It was completely re- 
written—not a single paragraph of 
my own remained. 

I sat down at my desk and cried. 
Now, out in the Pacific I’ve seen 
men cry—sometimes in anger, 
sometimes from sheer helpless ex- 
haustion. But there I was, a grown- 
up man sitting in a New York apart- 
ment and bawling like a baby— 
feeling “I’m no damn good after 
all.” 

The next three months were just 
as bad, or worse. I came to hate 
Ray—to hate his eternal politeness. 
If he knew I was washed up, why 
didn’t he admit it? 

I couldn’t sleep at night. I started 
drinking port to try to get some 
sleep. Finally I was drinking a 
quart each night and going to bed 
drunk. 

Ann insisted that I go to a doctor. 
I did. There wasn’t a thing in the 
world wrong with me. 

One day Ann said, “You haven’t 
talked to me in more than three 
weeks.” 

“T’ve nothing to say,” I said. 

Inside I was churning and boil- 
ing. The same phrase kept running 
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through my head: “You’ re no good, 
you're no 

I began drinking ‘brandy during 
the daytime, and the refrain 
changed to: “You're a lousy drunk, 
you’re a lousy drunk. . . .” 

The last week of August Ann 
tried to get me to go out home for 
a few weeks. I said I couldn’t; I 
had to work; I had to. She kept in- 
sisting and insisting till I exploded 
and told her to get out herself. I 
yelled a lot of things at her. 

“You've got to get hold of your- 
self,” she said. 

“How can I get hold of myself 
when everybody picks on me all the 
time!” 

Finally she agreed to take a week 
off and visit home. I saw her to 


the station on Thursday afternoon 
and, when she was gone, I felt a 
little better. I got drunk myself that 
night and slept till three the next 


afternoon. 

When I woke up I saw a telegram 
and a letter under my front door. 

The telegram was from Ray. He 
wanted to see me at the office at 
10:30 Monday morning. So, at 
last, he was going to fire me. He’d 
have telephoned if he wanted some- 
thing else. That telegram meant 
he was going to smile his charming 
smile and give me the sack. 

The letter was from my father. 
It made me sick. It was all mealy- 
mouthed, cringing hints, but what 
he wanted was plain enough. He 
wanted money. For God’s sake if 
he needed money, why didn’t he 
make some? 

I went into the kitchen. I opened 
a can of tomato juice and drank it. 
Then I went into the bathroom to 
get cleaned up. I shaved without 
seeing myself in the mirror and 
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turned on the shower. There was a 
water glass half full of port sitting 
on the bathroom floor, and I picked 
it up and tasted it. It almost turned 
my stomach. I poured it into the 
shower. For a moment it looked 
so red, like blood. Then it drained 
away. I stood there staring. 

Without letting the actual words 
form in my mind, I started plan- 
ning right then. 

I took a shower and got dressed. 
It was suppertime now. I went to 
an expensive restaurant and ate a 
big meal and drank some good wine. 

I returned to the apartment at 
9:30 p. m. Now, for the first time, 
I admitted what I was about to do. 
I was going to kill myself. 

I went through my desk and files 
and read many pages of notes— 
notes for pieces I would never write. 
I stuffed them into three big manila 
envelopes; then I stuffed the tele- 
gram from Ray and the letter from 
my father in with them.. It was 
past midnight when I finished. I 
picked up the envelopes and went 
down to the street again. I walked 
clear across town to the East river 
and threw the envelopes in. 

Back home, I made my bed and 
emptied the ashtrays and put out a 
note telling the milkman not to de- 
liver for the next week. It was 
now three o’clock Sunday morning. 

I sat down to have a cigaret and 
a drink of brandy. I wasn’t think- 
ing. I felt something like calm—but 
with some kind of suppressed ex- 
citement simmering underneath. A 
memory occurred to me: 

I remembered once, when I was 
about seven, I was taking a bath. 
The water was too cold. I called 
my mother for some hot water. She 
brought a steaming kettle into the 
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bathroom. I grasped the sides of 
the bathtub with my hands and 
lifted myself up above the water. 
My mother poured the hot water in. 
My hand slipped and I sat down 
in the boiling water. 

This I remembered as I sat there 
drinking and I thought, “Yes, I’m 
holding myself up in the air. If I 
let myself down, [ll burn up.” 

I locked the front door from the 
inside. Then I undressed and hung 
up my clothes. I went into the 
bathroom. It had a stall shower 
with a glass door. 

I felt a kind of buzzing hotness in 
my head now. I moved without 
thinking. 

I took a new razor blade from the 
medicine chest. I slid the bathmat 
over near the shower. 

Then I took a bottle of shampoo 
and smashed it on the tile floor of 
the shower stall. I turned the 


shower on gently. 

To many people it was going to 
look like an accident. “He slipped 
in the shower and cut himself.” To 
others it wouldn’t look like an acci- 
dent. But nobody would be sure. 
Besides, I wanted very much not to 


make a mess. 
to wash away. 

I sat down beside the open 
shower door, so that my left arm 
could rest inside the shower. 

I took the razor blade in my right 
hand. My heart was pounding—it 
hammered in my ears. 

I slashed—hard, quick, deep. 

The blood spurted up, It was 
bright, so bright. 

I flung my left hand away from 
me into the shower. The dark red 
ran pink. I stared at it. I thought 
I was going to vomit. Then I 
just felt weakness ebbing s!owly 


I wanted the blood 


through my body . . . weary, weary. 

I slid down. My ears were ring- 
ing. It seemed to be getting darker, 
grayer. Three faces floated across 
my mind: Ann, my father, Ray. 

Then, abruptly, I saw my 
mother’s face. It startled me. I 
jerked. That’s the last I remember 
—seeing her face and jerking away. 
Then the darkness crowded all in 
close about me. 


IT WAS WEDNESDAY when I re- 
gained consciousness. I’d had brief 
periods of awareness before then, 
they told me, but I can’t remember. — 

What had happened—I later 
learned—was, I suppose, ludicrous. 
The bottle I had smashed in the— 
shower stall washed into the drain 
and partially clogged it. The water 
flowed over the low shower sill and 
began dripping down into the 
apartment below. The superinten- 
dent had been called and had burst 
into my apartment and found me. 
He quickly got a doctor who lived 
on the street floor. They gave me 
emergency treatment and rushed 
me to the hospital. 

When I really came to, on 
Wednesday, I was substantially out 
of danger. It took quite a while for 
me to understand where I was and 
what had happened. Then I felt 
a burst of anger and shame such as 
I had never known. I hated those 
people for saving me. I was burning 
with shame for my failure. I re- 
member crying out: “But I didn’t 
have any clothes on!” 

My wife and father were at the 
hospital. I refused to see them. A 
male nurse was with me all the time. 
I guess they were afraid I'd try 
again—and maybe I would have, 
except that I was so tired and weak 
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that I could hardly stir in my bed. 

What happened next lasted five 
months, but I will tell it only briefly: 
I was sent to a private hospital in 
the suburbs—a “mental hospital.” 
There a psychiatrist talked with me 
every day. That’s all—just talk. No 
electric shock, no drugs. Just talk. 
At first I hated him, too, and 
wouldn’t talk. Sometimes we sat 
for an hour in silence. But then I 
started talking. I gushed with talk. 

During those days I had some ter- 
rors more awful than anything I’d 
experienced out in the Pacific. I 
felt hatreds that ripped my insides. 
And I sometimes felt an utter lone- 
liness. The loneliness hurt even 
more than the terror and hate. And 
ll the searing emotions came up 
just because I was remembering 
my life and trying to understand 
what I had done to it. 

' Finally I understood some of the 
hatreds. I hated my mother—some- 
_ I blamed her for dying and 

aving me; she should have lived 

d taken care of me. I hated my 

ther—he should have looked after 
inc, not me having to look after him. 
I hated Ann because she had seen 
Me in all my naked weakness and 
self-pity. And most of all, I hated 
myself—for being weak, for being 
a failure, for falling so far short of 
the ideal I had set for myself. 

It would have been convenient 
to blame the war for my trouble. I 
tried to. But it wouldn’t work. 

“Probably,” the doctor said, “the 
war actually postponed your trouble 
instead of bringing it on. From the 
time you left college you were head- 
ing for disaster. The war gave you 
a temporary place to hide. But 
sooner or later you were bound to 
run head-on into the fact that you 
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couldn’t live up-to the impossible 
demands you made on yourself.” 

I knew that was the truth. I ex- 
pected to be a great writer—easily, 
immediately. I expected my wife to 
worship me—without any effort on 
my part. I expected instantaneous 
and total success everywhere. The 
sudden success of my book had 
made my fantastic expectations 
seem possible. When that illusion 
was shattered, when my pride was 
battered to defeat—then I gave up. 
I’d show “them.” And “show them” 
was what I tried to do. 

One morning after I’d been in 
the hospital five months, I said to 
the doctor, “I’m ready to go now.” 

He nodded. “Yes, I believé you 
are.” A week later I left. 

That’s more than three years ago. 
I went back to the Midwest and 
slowly got to know the woman I°d 
been married to—we liked each 
other, but we both came to realize 
that we had no business being mar- 
ried. I came to understand my 
father better; and he began to 
straighten up. 

It wasn’t all easy. Sometimes I 
was scared. Sometimes I had spells 
of despair. Several times I needed 
to go back to talk for a few hours 
with the hospital psychiatrist. 

I got a job as copy editor on the 
newspaper where I’d had my first 
job. In a sense I started all over 
again and went more slowly this 
time. I began to have some pleasure 
—and that made me realize that I’d 
never before experienced pleasure. 
Excitement, yes, even exhilaration. 
But just plain pleasure was some- 
thing new. 

And then, after a long while, I 
decided to try to write again. 

This is what I have written. 88 








A KID AND nls COWBOY 


Pictures by Joe Covello 


@ When eight-year-old Ned, of Westport, Conn., got 
into his cowboy duds to go to Madison Square Garden 
with his mother a few months ago, he was expecting 
to see “some rodeo horses.” What happened to him 
was out of.this world. He no sooner got there than a 
jovial hombre in a gaudy shirt grasped his hand and 
introduced himself. Ned rocked back on his heels and 
managed a dazed, little smile (above). The man was 
Columbia Pictures’ Gene Autry. It took Ned some five 
minutes to stop smiling, but when his heart quit buck- 
ing, he hitched up his jeans and set to. In three hours, 
as PaceEaNt’s photographer made pictures, Ned and 
Gene became pardners for the rest of their lives. 
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When Ned stopped blushing, 
Autry whistled for “Champion” and the 
boy went for his first ride. . . 





iA «) 
Then, Ned concentrated on grasping the reins When Ned was ready, Champion walked slowly 
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After ride, pardners climbed on chute, and Gene sang songs from his film ‘Sons of New Mexico” 
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. . . but Ned’s biggest thrill came when he was 
left alone in Gene Autry’s dressing room . . . 














IN GENES CLOTHES, NED WHIRLED ON HIS OWN IMAGE 
IN MIRROR, DREW GENE'S GUN, WHISPERED BANG-BANG 
AND SMILED. HE WAS READY TO GO HOME, THEN @ @ 





Have You Ever Wondered 


BY JAMES C. ADAMS 


. -» What is the farthest anyone has ever swum non-stop? 
Two hundred and ninety-two miles non-stop down the Mississippi is 


the all time world’s record established by John V. Sigmund of St. Louis, 
Missouri, in July, 1940. He swam from St. Louis to somewhere in the 
vicinity of Memphis. Sigmund knocked off his record in 89 hours and 
42 minutes, or approximately three days and four nights of continuous 
swimaming. Clarence Giles had held the previous record before that, 
swimming 288 miles down the Yellowstone river in 77 hours and 31 
minutes on July 3, 1939. 


. » « Do dogs have tonsils and appendixes? 
They definitely have tonsils, as any veterinary will tell you, and they 


often have sore throats. But since dogs can’t talk it’s hard to tell when 
they have them; their barks aren't usually affected. Dogs don’t have an 
appendix, although they do have something called a caecum which 
looks like an appendix and is located about where you'd expect their 
appendix to be. And, like an appendix, their purpose is unknown but, 
fortunately for dogs, the caecum never gives them any trouble. 


- - « Can machinery duplicate every action of the human limbs? 
Re There’s only one action that can’t be duplicated. It seems 


© the human body contains the most perfectly designed levers, 
VAY pulleys, ball and socket joints, pumps, valves, and every other 


known basic mechanical principle. Machines can duplicate 
i every one of them except the combined action of the wrist, 

hand and fingers. There are machines which can duplicate the 
wrist action, the hand or finger action separately, but none which can 
combine the action of all three. As a consequence, even in the mechanized 
20th century, you still find hundreds of products, a part or all of which 
are made or assembled by hand. 


. . « Why are butterflies called butterflies? 

The great majority of butterflies aren’t yellow and aren't attracted 
to butter. In fact they have no relation to butter whatsoever. Some 
people believe, apparently with no basis of fact, that they used to be 
called “flutterbys,” and the name simply got reversed. Actually the ex- 
perts and collectors say that the yellow variety of butterfly is quite common, 
always has been, and it became known generally as the butterfly. Others 
of the same family, but different hues, became known as butterflies also, 





even though their color was different. To be truly correct just call them 
Lepidoptera. That's the scientific name for the entire family. 


. - » Why aren’t people who live around coconut trees 
always getting hit by falling coconuts? 

Since mature coconut palms are often 100 feet high and pro- 
duce dozens of coconuts each year, living under a coconut 
palm-strewn area sounds like pure murder. It isn’t, though, 
for a very convenient reason. Coconuts seldom fall in the 
daytime. Their stems become unsealed only at night. A 
phenomenon caused by the night dew, they say. The natives, 

therefore, do their evening wooing away from coconut trees, regardless 
of anything you've. seen to the contrary out of Holywood. 


. - « If there’s nothing harder than a diamond, 
how can one be cut? 

There's a law of physics which states that when two objects of equal 
hardness are rubbed together, they will eventually wear one another 
down an equal amount. They don’t neutralize one another as you might 
suppose. So diamond cutters use diamond-headed saws, drills and buffers 
made of inferior gems. One way to get a lot of smaller diamonds from 
one large one is to drill a notch and then split it with a chisel. The 
trick is to know just where to drill the notch so the diamond will split 
along the natural cleavage lines. 


. . » What do mosquitoes live on when no humans are around? 
Ironically enough, only the female mosquito needs blood as 


AQ food. Lady mosquitoes seem to prefer humans as a choice source 
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of daily diet, but when no humans are in the vicinity they 
depend on wild animals and birds, and occasionally even cold- 
blooded creatures such as snakes. When no animals of any 
kind are available they can live for a time on plant juices. 


. - » How would the alphabet line up if set down 
according to frequency of use? 

Ambitious scholars have spent a good many years working out an answer 
to this very question. For just what purpose is anybody's guess, but the 
results are interesting, nonetheless. Here’s the alphabet if you said it in 
the order of the frequency with which you use each letter in your every- 
day speech and in your everyday writing. ETOANIRSHDLCWUM 
FYGPBVKXQJZ. You will note that good old Z winds up at the 
tail end, just as useless as ever. 


. « « About how much does an airline pilot earn 
for each hour he flies? 

Regulations state that no commercial airline pilot may fly more 
than 85 hours in any given month. Most of them, however, seldom 
fly more than 75. Senior pilots are paid from $750 per month to $1,000 
or more, depending on the airline for which they work. Consequently 
a little figuring brings out the fact that top airline pilots are paid at 
the rate of from $10 to $14 per hour. 





PAGEANT’S beatin feature “Have You Ever Wondered?” may be seen in its 
screen version—the MGM-Pete Smith short subject “‘Let’s Cogitate.’ 





A Car Is Born 


THIS MONTH the handsome 1950 Buick Roadmaster is being un- 

aod st ent ee eee x 

To look at this 4,200- powerhouse of - i i i 

ou'd never guess that its beginnings were wildly beapeact tical. ead 

The birth of today’s Roadmaster began some two years ago when 
a group of artists sat at their drawingboards sketching fantastically 
Buck-Rogerish pictures of automobiles. They never gave a thought 
to practicality or price or even the laws of gravity. just put on 
paper any wild idea that entered their ri ig 

Hundreds and hundreds of strange sketches they made. Then, one 
day, some hard-headed gentlemen came into the experimental design 
studio and selected several dozen of the weird sketches. The ones they 
chose—like the three pictured here—contained hints that might possi- 
bly be translated into engineering reality. . . . 
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All details are settled and here is the final rendering 
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oma the drawings a wooden “buck” is built, 
is daubed with clay 


— 


The @iteriors are now designed in exact 
scale Gnd in minute detail 


The clay mock-up is carefully finished. 
Awkward lines are smoothed out 


The actual fabrics to be used are selected 
and put to tough tests 


. ., and then from the assembly 


ling rolls a 1950 automobile 


Weight: 4205 Ibs. 
Wheelbase: 126 in. 
Horsepower: 150 








F.O.B. Price: 
About $2541 
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Sections needing detailed finishing are | 
duplicated in wood for precision 
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Come Up’n See Her 


BY LAWRENCE LADER 


Here’s how the perennial Miss West has turned her 
conception of a hussy into a $6,000,000 bankroll 


®@ MAE WEST, WHO easily ranks as 
the best known woman in the world 
along with Eleanor Roosevelt, is 
the only actress in history who has 
become a multimillionaire and an 
international institution by parad- 
ing her lack of virtue across stages 
and screens from New York to 
Paris, and from Brisbane to Ceylon. 

“T’m the finest woman that ever 
waiked the streets,” she proclaims 
in Diamond Lil, the play which 
rocketed her to success in 1928, and 
which is again playing to capacity 
audiences in its New York revival. 
For 90 per cent of the time she is 
on the stage, she concentrates on 
proving this point. 

When a male admirer catches 
sight of the glittering pendant 
around her neck and gasps: “Good- 
ness! What lovely diamonds,” Miss 
West gives him her most devastat- 
ing stare. “Goodness,” she retorts, 
“had nothing to do with it, dearie.” 

Another friend, who compli- 
ments her on the multitude of men 


in her life, is quickly rebuked. “It’s 
not the men in my life that count,” 
Miss West drawls. “It’s the life 
in my men.” 

Although offstage she lives an 
amazingly quiet life, neither drink- 
ing nor smoking, and almost never 
attending night clubs or parties, she 
takes special delight in impressing 
strangers with her role as the great- 
est hussy in the world. “I have yet 
to see her meet a man in any walk 
of life without jolting him before 
he could even shake hands,” stated 
Lowell Brentano, the author and 
former publisher. 

Once Brentano called on Miss 
West in order to secure the pub- 
lishing rights of a book she was 
writing. He was taken by the 
maid through a long series of rooms 
until he was ushered into the star’s 
bedroom. It was on two levels. 
The first was completely devoid of 
furniture. The second, slightly 
raised, contained only an enormous 
bed with elaborate bolsters and lace 
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spread. There was nothing else in 
the room but four chairs so tiny 
they would hardly fit a child. 

Afraid to sit on the bed, Bren- 
tano paced the room nervously for 
15 minutes. By the time Miss West 
entered, dressed in a negligee, he 
was already in a cold sweat. She 
headed directly for the bed, threw 
herself on it, and crossed her legs 
comfortably. “Now, Mr. Bren- 
‘tano,” she purred, patting the bed 
‘next to her with one hand. “Don’t 
‘be bashful. Come right over here 
‘and sit down.” 

The possibility of Mae West 
playing anything but the role of a 
slightly tarnished hussy is unthink- 
fable. Only once, in a movie called 
Klondike Annie, did she add a few 
moral touches to her role. As a 
Fesult, thousands of fans flooded 
her Hollywood studio with letters 
pf protest. This slight lesson has 
mever been forgotten. 

Indeed, Miss West’s 


guiding 
principle in show business was once 
Neatly compressed into one sen- 


tence in one of her films. “Don’t 
@ver make the same mistake twice,” 
the line went, “unless it pays.” 

_ Following her own advice, Mae 
West has made the same mistake 
fountless times before countless au- 
diences and has converted her con- 
ception of a fabulous hussy into 
the most fabulous stage and screen 
career of the century. Her plays 
like Sex and The Wicked Age were 
playing to packed houses in the 
1920’s when most of today’s screen 
sirens were hardly able to toddle 
into a theater, and from her first 
picture in 1932 she consistently 
proved to be Hollywood’s biggest 
U. S. and world-wide audience- 
getter and money-earner. 
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In reciprocation, Hollywood was 
soon paying her $30,000 a week 
plus a percentage of the profits— 
a financial reward unequalled in 
film history. Today friends esti- 
mate her personal fortune at be- 
tween four and six million dollars, 

But Mae West’s impact has 
reached far beyond the stage and 
screen. In a larger sense, she is 
an American institution as deeply 
rooted as the hot-dog and the sky- 
scraper. “The vogue of Miss West 
is one of the social phenomena of 
the age,” said the distinguished 
critic Idwal Jones. At one point, 
the Sultan of Jahore came all the 
way from India to see her. The 
Woman’s Press Club voted her the 
most newsworthy person in the 
country. The late Will Rogers 
named her the most interesting 
woman in Hollywood. Her image 
was enshrined in Madame Tus- 
saud’s Wax Museum in London. . 

The Mae West figure, walk and 
lingo have created a social revolu- 
tion. The roll of her shoulders and 
hips, the meaningful wink of her 
eye, the husky, nasal drawl with 
which she has voiced such lasting 
epigrams as “Beulah, peel me a 
grape” have been imitated at one 
time or another by millions of peo- 
ple all over the world. 

In the early 1930’s, Mae West’s 
popularity brought back the hour- 
glass figure, the flowing skirts, fur- 
bedecked gowns and ostrich-feather 
hats of the Gay Nineties era. When 
a reporter mentioned to her that 
she had been responsible for the 
corset industry’s overnight boom, 
she drawled: “Sure. But you need 
more than corsets. You got to 
have something to put in them, 
know what I mean?” 
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Actually, Miss West’s dimensions 
are far smaller than they appear to 
the naked eye. She is only five 
feet, four inches tall, but wears 
heels at least five inches high. Her 
weight is a modest 120 pounds; her 
waist 27 inches; her bust and hips, 
38 inches. The appearance of 
Amazonian bulk that Miss West 
presents on the stage is in reality 
created by padding and wiring that 
intimates of hers believe add up to 
as much as 40 pounds. 

The 30 or more years that have 
passed since Mae West’s first tri- 
umphs have not diminished her 
hold on the public. When she 


started her revival tour in London 
last year, even the most high-brow 
critics like Hannen Swaffer agreed 
that she had “conquered” the city. 
The demand for tickets was so 
tremendous that, in order to satisfy 
it within the 10 months of her stay, 


she had to give both matinee and 
evening performances six days a 
week—a schedule unequalled in 
modern theater. Queen Elizabeth 
and the Duchess of Kent became 
her ardent fans and gave special 
parties in her honor. 

Her opening in New York was 
even more impressive. When she 
stepped on the stage for the first 
time, the audience stopped the 
show with their cheers for five full 
minutes—the biggest tribute that 
has been seen on Broadway since 
Sarah Bernhardt’s farewell per- 
formance. In his column, Walter 
Winchell remarked: “The men she 
originally asked to come up and see 
her some time would now have to 
be carried up.” 

Today, at the age of 56, after 
being on the stage for 50 years, 
Mae West has become, in the words 


of theater critic Richard Watts, “an 
historic American phenomenon.” 
In trying to explain how she has 
reached this peak, psychologists 
have called her a mass symbol of 
sex. Yet such generalizations are 
misleading. For she does not deal 
with the type of panting emotional- 
ism that we have come to expect 
from a Rita Hayworth or Bet 
Grable. Instead, she gives us wh 
Harold Clurman has called “a glit 
tering facsimile” of sex. She tak 
sex and, through her great gift fol 
comedy, twists it at an oblique 
angle so that it actually becomes & 
burlesque of the thing that we 
might ordinarily fear to face 3 
the stage or screen. “She ho 
around with sex,” says Clurmaai, 
“so that we can have our cake a 
not eat it.” 
Nothing about Miss West is ever 
lecherous because she is continually 
turning glandular passion into ouf- 
right comedy. A perfect example 
is the incident in Diamond Zl 
when a Latin American roméo 
takes her hand and begins to gush: 
“Your eyes. Your lips. Your haif. 
Your magnificent shoulders. . . ? 
From this beginning, such @ 
scene with Rita Hayworth would 
soon have the nerve ends of every 
male in the audience pulsing li 
tom-toms and might necessita 
the immediate appearance of the 
censor. But in Miss West’s case, 
the ending is far different. Back- 
ing away and fixing her admirer 
with a cold stare, she inquires: 
“What are you doin’, honey? 
Makin’ love or takin’ inventory?” 
Few people realize that Miss 
West’s creative talents encompass 
every phase of her productions. On 
Broadway, she not only wrote most 
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of her hits but has usually main- 
tained general supervision over the 
whole production from the selection 
of director and actors to a final okay 
on costumes and music. In Holly- 
wood, where even top stars walk 
carefully in the presence of produc- 
tion executives, she became dissatis- 
fied with the writers assigned to her 
and soon took over the writing of 
all her pictures. 

Her pride in this branch of work 
often brought her into clashes with 
Hollywood’s biggest brass. Once, 
Ernst Lubitsch, the renowned di- 
réctor, complained that a story she 
had written for herself and Victor 
McLaglen practically left the male 
star out of the picture. “In every 


story,” he explained to her carefully, 
“there are two parts for two players. 
Look at Romeo and Juliet.” 

“That was Shakespeare’s tech- 
nique,” drawled Miss West. “It’s 


not mine.” 

Even as a tyro in the field of novel 
wfiting, Miss West has had phe- 
n@menal success. One book, The 
Censtant Sinner, which she later 
made into a play, sold 94,000 copies 
in a few months. Looking back on 
the start of her career, it is often 
difficult to realize that Mae West 
came from the most conventional of 
families. She was born in Brooklyn. 
Her father was “Battling Jack 
West,” a boxer of Irish parentage 
who never got very far in his pro- 
fession. Her mother, Mathilda Dil- 
ker, was born in France. 

Mae got her first job in the the- 
ater at the age of five from Hal 
Clarendon, who had a company at 
the Gotham Theater near her home. 
He needed someone who could play 
either a boy or girl’s part. Mae was 
perfect for either Oliver Twist, in 
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the play from Dickens’ novel, or for 
Little Eva in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Since Mae rarely had the oppor- 
tunity to go to ordinary schools, 
most of her education had to be ab- 
sorbed by tutoring between the acts. 
This process was often sketchy, and 
she admits that some of the more 
formal pieces of education were 
neglected. Friends of hers like to 
tell of the time years later when an 
agent in Hollywood suggested that 
she consider the role of Lady Mac- 
beth. “If you can get me a copy of 
the script,” she said, “I'll be glad 
to look at it.” 


In the early years of her career, 
Mae appeared in a succession of 
musical revues such as Winsome 
Widow and Vera Violette. Then, 
a part with Ed Wynn in Sometime 
made her first big hit. Cast as a 
“chorus girl-Apache,” she exhibited 
a shimmy dance which, one news- 
paper reported, “. . . nearly walked 
off with the show.” Later, Gilda 
Gray was to build her fame on the 
shimmy. Mae has always insisted 
that she introduced it in Sometime. 

But it was not till Mae West com- 
bined her talents as an attress and 
a writer in her own play called Sex 
that she burst into national prom- 
inence. In 1926, the title alone was 
enough to cause a sensation. Many 
newspapers refused to carry its ad- 
vertisements. Editorials denounced 
it. But the public came in droves 
to see her create her hussy role for 
the first time. 

Suddenly, after the show had al- 
ready played for 48 weeks at Daly’s 
63rd Street Theater, the Police De- 
partment stepped in and closed the 
show. The trial, in which Miss 
West was charged with damaging 
the morals of her audiences, was 
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given headlines all over the coun- 
try. Dragging on over a period of 
two years, it gave her a million dol- 
lars’ worth of publicity, and eventu- 
ally a 10-day sentence in the work- 
house at Welfare Island. Few peo- 
ple took the charges seriously. When 
Miss West drove to prison in her 
$20,000 Isotta Fraschini, thousands 
of her admirers followed her in a 
gay street parade. When she got 
out she donated a thousand books 
to the prison library. 

The year 1928 saw the opening of 
Diamond Lil, Mae West’s most pop- 
ular play, which has continued to 
run on and off for over 20 years. 
Bringing back the glitter of the 
hour-glass figures and waving 0os- 
trich plumes of the Gay Nineties, as 
well as its blowsy honky-tonks and 
diamond-draped women, “Lil” fi- 
nally carried Miss West to the peak 
of her fame, running for 97 weeks 
in New York. 

But it was Hollywood which 
turned Mae West from a national 
into an international institution. 
The reaction to her first picture, 
Night by Night, in 1932, was so 
overwhelming that Paramount com- 
missioned her to write a screen ver- 
sion of Diamond Lil, called She 
Done Him Wrong. It made Miss 
West into one of the top stars of 
Hollywood almost overnight. 

For the next 10 years, Miss West 
made a succession of successful pic- 
tures that soon carried her billowing 
curves and sharp burlesque into 
every corner of the world. There 
was I’m No Angel, Belle of the 
Nineties, Goin’ To Town, Klondike 
Annie, Go West, Young Man, and 
the incomparable My Little Chick- 
adee, which brought Miss West and 
the late W. C. Fields, two of the 


great comedians of this era, together 
for the first and last time. 

For an actress who has become 
a symbol of sex, the amazing thing 
is that Mae West has had only one 
brief, and purposefully buried, ex- 
pedition into the field of marriage. 
This event took place on April 11, 
1911. On her marriage certificate, 
she gave her age as 18 though she 
was probably only 16 or 17. Her 
husband, an entertainer named 
Frank Wallace, was not much older. 

Since they lived together, as far 
as anyone knows, for only a few 
months, the event might have be- 
come lost in history were it not for 
a strange trick of fate. When relief 
workers in Wisconsin were poring 
through old state records in 1935, 
one of them turned up a marriage 
certificate that bore the star’s name. 
Until then, Miss West had never 
revealed her short-lived marriage. 
Even when newspapers printed the 
story, as well as a copy of the mar- 
riage certificate, bearing such evi- 
dence as her parents’ names and 
her birthplace, she snapped: “I 
never heard of the guy.” 

Since then, Miss West has been 
besieged with dozens of other claim- 
ants to the title of husband. But no 
bona fide suitor has ever appeared. 
“Men are my hobby,” she once ex- 
plained. “If I ever got married, I'd 
have to give it up.” 

Outside of the Wallace affair, 
Miss West’s name has never been 
connected with any other man. The 
few times she appears in public, it 
is usually with Joseph Timony, at 
one time her lawyer and co-pro- 
ducer, more recently her general 
manager and supervisor of her large 
real estate and financial holdings in 
California. When she entertains at 
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home, it is only for a small circle 
of close friends. These may range 
from Hollywood moguls like Eman- 
uel Cohen of Paramount to the pro- 
prietors of the “J. K. Sign Shop,” 
two boys she has known for many 
years and whom she often invites 
to drop in for the evening to hear 
her sing or play boogie-woogie on 
the piano. 

Miss West’s most constant com- 

panions are her sister, Beverly, and 
her brother, Jack, who live with her 
in her sumptuous apartment in Hol- 
iywood. Along with the nude statue 
of herself in white marble, which 
-adorns the foyer, the highlight of 
her home is the star’s bedroom. 
Over the bed is an enormous canopy 
of pale, pink brocade, edged with 
heavy lace, which drapes down from 
a crown-like emblem, embossed 
with a large “W.” The entire wall 
behind the bed, and the whole ceil- 
ing, are covered with elaborate mir- 
rors, which are framed in gold and 
white. 

Today Mae West’s schedule is 
still as strenuous as it was 20 years 


ago. She is planning a new movie 
in-Hollywood. She is writing a new 
book, called Joe Casanova, whose 
principal character for the first 
time in her literary career will be a 
man. Meanwhile, the demand for 
tickets for Diamond Lil has been so 
great that it may stay in New York 
for at least a year before she takes it 
on the road. 

At one point last spring, when 
Miss West slipped and broke her 
ankle, it almost seemed as if her 
career had been checked. When 
she returned to the play, she imme- 
diately delighted a cheering audi- 
ence by holding up the famous ankle 
for inspection. 

“There’s been a rumor goin’ 
round,” she drawled in her patented 
way, “that I broke this thing 
stumblin’ over a pile of men.” 

Now it looks as though Mae West 
will go on as the most fabulous 
hussy in the world forever. “There 
used to be Theda Bara and Garbo,” 
she said not so long ago, “but they 
sort of wore out. I’m practically 
indestructible.” ae 


WHERE D’JA GET THAT 


NAME 


@ PAUSING at the main gate of the estate, the visitor glanced at the rustic 
sign which announced: TAMOTUA. At the house a station wagon was 
inscribed: TAMOTUA. Even the guest towels were stitched: TAMOTUA. 

The visitor, who'd met his host during the war out in the Pacific Thea- 
ter, marveled at the exotic touch Tamotua appointed to the home of his 
now-successful advertising friend. 

Later, after dinner, the guest remarked: “I see you've named your place 
after one of the islands out there.” 

The host laughed. “That’s what everybody believes. Actually, it all 
dates back to my hard times as a dishwasher in downtown Manhattan,” the 
host explained. 

“Dishwashing used to get me down. At midnight I'd slump into the 
nearest chair and look out into the street. And, always, curved On the 
window in front of me was that exotic, mysterious name, TAMOTUA. 

“I was: lucky. Of course people on the street only saw plain old 


AUTOMAT.” —Stanley G. Grayovski 
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Why I Live in 


LOS ANGELES 


BY FRED BECK 


There’s no place like Los Angeles, because there’s no such place! 


@i LIVE IN LOS ANGELES because 
this is where the spirit of the indi- 
vidual soars magnificently above 
the spirit of the city. 

I can do what I want to do, re- 
stricted only by reasonable laws 
and by the practical bounds of rea- 
son, never hampered by the dried- 
up fetishes of fellow citizens who 
live in a Boston-type rut. I can 
wear what I want without provok- 
ing the shocked or smirky stares of 
sophisticated, urbane New York- 
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type slaves to custom and “rules.” 

If I want to express the opinion 
that the Los Angeles Angels are 
low-grade muscled mutts playing a 
boys’ game for money, the man I 
tell this to might yawn, because 
maybe he doesn’t even know Los 
Angeles has a ball club. If a De- 
troiter spoke that way of the Tigers, 
he would be stoned to death, be- 
cause for 80 years the Detroiter has 
embraced a standardized, unchang- 
ing regard for the Tigers. My man 





is absorbed with his own prowess 
as a back yard badminton player. 
The point is that in Los Angeles 
the individual leads his own life 
and plays his own games rather 
than lose himself vicariously in the 


capers of professionals. 

A neighbor of ours gives her 
white Spitz a weekly henna rinse. 
The dog thus matches the decor of 
her house, and the color henna just 
happens to do something for the 
lady’s spirit that the color white 
won't do. In any other city this 
would be regarded as eccentric be- 
havior. The true Angeleno who 
has learned to think objectively 
sees nothing unusual in the circum- 
stance that the color henna, on a 
dog, is pleasing to the dog’s owner. 
It is as reasonable, from the true 
Los Angeles viewpoint, as would 
be the dyeing of panties in Cleve- 
land. And for this reasonable atti- 
tude we get ourselves a national 
reputation as “California nuts.” 


I live in Los Angeles because the 
town doesn’t have an adequate 
public transit system. The reason 
we don’t is that the city has grown 
faster than draftsmen can get out 
blueprints, so the natural expan- 
sion is always way out in front of 
planned expansion—and so, for- 
tunately, we do not have a rapid 
transit system. 

If we did have a subway I would 
have to get on it and go downtown 
to work every day. As things are 
I get in my car and drive for 
20 minutes’ through pleasant sur- 
roundings to CBS headquarters in 
Hollywood, where I do a brief 
early a.m. daily stint, and then in 
20 minutes more I’m back home— 
home being a three-acre avocado 
grove. It’s a great life. 

A mere minority of the populace 
goes downtown to work in Los 
Angeles, and the reason for that is 
that, confidentially, there is no such 
city as Los Angeles, in the sense 
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that there is a city of Pittsburgh. 
There are city limits, and within 
them there are 470 square miles 
mapped out as Los Angeles. Within 
the 470 miles there are Boyle 
Heights, Hollywood, Westchester, 
Brentwood and an estimated 200 
other “neighborhoods.” New“‘neigh- 
borhoods” sprout with an amazing 
ddenness. The bean field of to- 
y is the hot spot of tomorrow. 
Because Los Angeles revolves ec- 
ntrically on no given center, it 
uces a very special kind of 
iness. The visitor is confused 
it, and of course does not under- 
nd the city. Its personality is 


ns and San Fran-what’s-its- 
me have crystallized personalities 
that the visitor “feels” immediately. 
| The reason you don’t get “the 
feel” of Los Angeles is that there 


Be New York and New Or- 


i§ no such place. It’s 200-plus other 
Places. 

_ This explains why Los Angeles 
ig the most maligned and most mis- 
understood of all cities. Eastern 
writers come upon this amazing 
sG@ene, are confused by what they 
sée and feel, and, at a loss to under- 
stand, they nervously titter at Los 
Angeles in print. Los Angeles is 
something new, and like the new 
boy who comes to school in mid- 
term, it’s given a bad time. Failing 
to see what Los Angeles really is, 
the writers see the obvious—the 
cults, the henna Spitz, the neon on 
the cemetery sign—and thus a sort 
of literary tradition was born, and 
it became fashionable to write dis- 
paragingly of Los Angeles. 

The first impression is never 
a satisfying one, and that has 
produced a phenomenon. Nearly 
everybody who comes to Los An- 
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geles to live comes here to live two 
times. 

I (Beck) am no exception. The 
first time I came here to live, my 
child bride and I moved into a 
luxurious two-room furnished Eng- 
lish manse—one of several of the 
same arranged in what you call “a 
court.” Outside our door was a 
plaster brownie squatted on a plas- 
ter toadstool. The brownie held a 
fish pole and fished in a goldfish 
pond, in the shade of a palm tree. 

That damned brownie bothered 
us. So did a lot of things about 
Los Angeles, so we went away. 
Then a strange thing happened. 
Los Angeles began to pull us back. 
The pull was irresistible, so we ar- 
rived back here about the same 
time as The Crash, and proceeded 
to enjoy The Depression and to get 
to be Angelenos. 

I mention this matter of “the 
second take” because it explains 
how the first revulsion to Los An- 
geles is gradually replaced by a 
deep regard not for the city and 
its history, but for life as it is lived 
in Los Angeles. A majority of the 
people who live here actually tried 
to escape, and then were drawn 
back a second time, and resisted no 
longer as they sank languorously 
into “California Living.” 

The present population of Cali- 
fornia is 10 million going on 20 
million, with most of the increase 
taking place in and around Los 
Angeles. The war workers are 
back (the phenomenon of the 
“second take”) and they love Cali- 
fornia Living. Good wages, store 
cookies, a salubrious climate, no 
coal bills and a free look at Rhon- 
da Fleming from behind the ropes 
on World Pr’meer nights. 








@ FRED Beck is the pixie who made 
Hollywood’s now-famed Farmer's 
Market a success by writing about it 
every day in the Los Angeles Times— 
in paid advertising space. Maybe be- 
cause he wrote such unhucksterlike 
copy as “our tomatoes are pretty 
punk, today,” or maybe because the 
guy’s just terrific, his column became 
a popular feature of the paper and 
Beck became something of a local 
hero. 

Last year this began to seem like 
work: he was writing a column for 
the Mirror, doing regular radio and 
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television shows and wearing himself 
out running to the bank with royalty 
checks from his two books, Second 
Carrot from the End and 73 Years 
in a Sand Trap. So he put a work- 
shop, complete with power tools, in 
his home. He still fizzes for Alka 
Seltzer five mornings a week, on the 
Columbia Pacific Network, but his 
heart belongs to furniture making. 
PAGEANT coaxed him away from his 
table saws, his jointers and his sand- 
ers long enough to tell why a Detroit- 
born, Montreal-reared wanderer lives 
in Los Angeles. 








They, too, know Why They 
Live in Los Angeles, although of 
course it’s not Los Angeles. They 
live in Wilmington and San Pedro 
and Watts and North Hollywood. 
There’s not been integration at the 


Los Angeles center since that brief 
span of time when a few Spaniards 
clustered around The Plaza in 17- 
what’s it. The Plaza is still there, 
but it’s strictly from pigeons, and 
the city has no center. Los Angeles, 
as a city with a history and with 
heroes and with pride in a ball 
club, doesn’t exist. Thousands 
gather in the Hollywood Bowl for 
Symphonies Under the Stars, but 
this does not do for Los Angeles 
what the Saturday Night band 
concerts in the park do for Mason 
City, Iowa. Los Angeles’ newspa- 
pers are home-town papers to no 
one. The city has no heart, no soul, 
no center, and it turns out now that 
the lack of integration at the center 
is fortunate—for here, suddenly, is 
the first modern decentralized in- 
dustrial city in the world. Los An- 
geles has found by accident a solu- 
tion to a problem with which other 


cities struggle, and struggle in vain. 

Even though there’s really no 
such place, the city can boast of 
the things that most cities point to 
with pride: universities, parks, fine 
hotels, famous restaurants and so 
on. There’s apartment house life 
if you want it, but few do. We have 
something better. 

All the good shows play L. A. 
“with the original N. Y. cast,” but 
nobody goes because everybody’s 
home broiling steaks in the back- 
yard. You can swim and ski the 
same day in Los Angeles. We not 
only have year-round golf—but 24- 
hour golf. They’re beginning to 
floodlight the courses. We even 
have culture and you can have that 
nearly all to yourself because few 
people realize that we have an art 
gallery. (I presume we have one. 
Oh, we must have.) Anyway, we 
buy more books per capita than 
Boston—but then, that’s not saying 
what kind of books. 

I live in Los Angeles because 
people stay home and barbecue 
lamb shanks and serve pretty 
fair bourbon to drop-in guésts. 
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I live in Los Angeles not because 
I’m impressed with our industrial 
output (1,400 ventriloquists’ dum- 
mies produced in the first half of 
1949 alone)—but because of the 
life we lead. 

It’s gay, and silly, and easy on 
the disposition—and if you want 
to live the urbane life it’s here to 
be lived by those who make a pre- 
tense at it. The most urbane man 
I ever knew is Charlie. Charlie got 
rich in the music publishing busi- 
ness, and used to dress for dinner 
every. night, in New York. When 
he settled in Los Angeles (the sec- 
ond time) he bought a house with 
a garden, and then he went to 
Desmond’s Westwood and bought 
a blue shirt with hibiscus flowers 
printed on it, and he wears it out- 
side his trousers just like Bing 
Crosby and the rest of us. 

Charlie also planted a ponderosa, 
but he'll get over that because a 
ponderosa is nothing but a melon- 
sized lemon that has no merit other 
than immensity. Charlie also set up 
a woodworking shop in his garage, 
and he’s been planing a board. He 
doesn’t know what he’s making, 
but he has a damn smooth board 
there. The point is that Charlic’s 
urbanity is completely shot, and he 
feels better. His ulcers stayed east 
when he came west. 

I live in Los Angeles because it’s 
nice to be able to borrow a chisel 
from Charlie any old time. 


THE DRIFT TO L. A. has been go- 
ing on a long time. The influx at 
one time was mainly made up of 
old folk who chose to spend the re- 
maining time in the sunshine. The 
sunshine was good for them, they 
lived longer than they'd planned, 
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and that presented problems and 
produced such spectres as the 
Townsend Plan. 

The current influx is made up 
of young families—and_ they're 
settling in new “neighborhoods.” 
Henry Kaiser and Fritz Burns 
throw up houses 5,000 at a whomp. 
Then the A. & P. and Karl’s Shoes 
and Thrifty Drug rush to provide 
a shopping center for the new 
“neighborhood.” A man gets a 
franchise for a Ford agency to 
serve the new community and to 
eke him some ekes. A young doctor 
finds a ready-made practice. The 
Big Chain provides a movie house, 
and the L. A. School Board does 
its best to provide the new “neigh- 
borhood” with a school. Note that 
the new “neighborhood” does not 
really affect Los Angeles. It’s an- 
other development on the ever- 
expanding peripheral edge, and 
the intact self-contained “neigh- 
borhood” is there because new in- 
dustry is there too, and the workers 
needed the new “neighborhood.” 
Some of them may never even see 
downtown Los Angeles, and why 
should they? 

Los Angeles has more automo- 
biles per capita than any other 
city. The critic says “Yeah? More 
cars than bathtubs!” And to that 
I say—“Did you count the swim- 


ming pools?” 


I LIVE IN LOS ANGELES because I 
like the climate. This is a mat- 
ter we had to come to sooner or 
later—the climate. In its natural 
form it is benign. Industrial growth 
brought the smog—a mixture of 
soot and orange juice in suspension. 
It’s no'good. But a city that can 
grow where no city was meant to 





be, a city that piped its water from 
the distant Colorado, can do some- 
thing about smog—and will prob- 
ably do it when the smog reaches 
out to those 200-plus “neighbor- 
hoods.” 

Aside from the smog, the well- 
nigh perfect climate, like every- 
thing else Los Angelesque, has been 
splattered by the aspersions flung by 
our City’s critics. They charge that 
the Los Angeles climate is “mo- 
notonous.” By monotonous they 
mean it’s so good most of the time, 
they can’t stand it. I live in Los 
Angeles because I love that kind of 
monotony. But it’s not really mo- 
notonous at all. I’ve seen that cli- 
mate burst suddenly loose from 
lead-gray skies and come tearing 
down the canyons sweeping houses 
and real estate agents with it. 

That stuff isn’t orange juice. 
It’s climate. 

[ live in Los Angeles because it’s 
fun: and because every night is 
Halloween and because if I lived 
any place else’ I couldn’t watch 
what’s going on here. 

And in case you missed the point 
there, what’s going on is the BIG- 
GEST show on earth, and the main 
performance hasn’t even begun. 
They’re still putting up the tent 
poles. The canvas crew is spread- 
ing out the big top. The animals 
are still being unloaded and the 
clowns are making up. Millions of 
people are on their way to the big- 
gest show on earth, and in case 
YOU are wondering how YOU 
would make out in Los Angeles, 
well, an awful lot of pink lemonade 
is going to be changing hands. 

Of all cities, Los Angeles pro- 
vides the world’s biggest Wane 
anybody would live here. © 








... it’s a new 
gimmick called 
E-Z-Ciser. 

You can buy it 
or make it 

at home. You 
use it to build 
muscle tone 
not to reduce 
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BUILD BUST, push rubber slide along bar 


- " 


TO TONE THIGHS, do knee-bend, press on slide FOR ABDOMEN, push slide, 
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FOR WAIST, bend up and down, straighten @rms 
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FOR SIDES, pushing slide, lean sideways and up FOR BACK, push slide to foes, straighten up 
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@ PROBABLY THE SIMPLEST exercising machine ever 
invented is Samuel Edwin Olmstead’s E-Z-Ciser. A 
sliding rubber handle on a narrow bar, it does 
the work of pulleys, rowing machines, dumbbells. 
Presently in use at New York’s Health Roof for 
Women, the gimmick will soon be retailed for 
about $5.00, but Mr. Olmstead has no objection 
to anyone making it at home. For good measure 
he throws in a “Wind-up” (for hands and wrists) 
which is merely a weight tied to a cord on a dowel. 
To exercise, you simply wind it up (right), @ & 
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Why Not Talk About Death? 


BY CHARLOTTE PAUL 


To evade anything so inevitable can only result in grief later 


™@ ONE EVENING SEVERAL months 
ago I caught my husband in a 
furious brown study and of course 
made the standard offer: “A penny 
for your thoughts.” My husband 
and I are both about 40 years old, 
in good health and gainfully em- 
ployed. That evening I was sew- 
ing peacefully, and he had been 
studying road maps for a vacation 
trip. The picture of health and 
contentment, that was us. You can 
see, then, why his reply startled 
me. “I was just wondering what 
you want me to do with your body 
when you die.” 

He was perfectly serious, as I dis- 
covered when I tried forcing some 
joke. “No, really,” he insisted, “it’s 
important. I can’t answer that 
question, and I bet you don’t know 
what I want done with my body, 
either. We ought to discuss such 
things.” 

“I won’t!” I said indignantly. 
“It’s morbid.” 

Well, I changed my mind. A 
friend of mine used the entire in- 
surance policy for her husband’s 
funeral. I couldn’t help wondering: 
would he have wanted that? I over- 
heard a widower say he had never 
remarried “out of consideration” 
for his dead wife. Knowing how 
lonely he was I wondered if his 
wife wouldn’t have preferred that 
he remarry? He didn’t know be- 





cause he had thought it “morbid” 
to ask. 

I began to ask myself a few ques- 
tions, and the answers were more 
startling than my husband’s remark 
had been. They boiled down to 
this: If my husband should die, I 
would have to arrange a burial, 
handle insurance, dispose of prop- 
erty, deal with relatives, pay for 
the children’s educations and earn 
a living—without any previous un- 
derstanding with him about how 
these things should be done and 
even without knowing exactly what 
funds there. would be to work with. 

“Morbid”? No, I decided that it 
wasn’t. We don’t consider it “mor- 
bid” for a married couple to map 
out a program of life insurance. On 
the contrary, we think they are 
pretty improvident if they don’t. 
The theory behind life insurance is 


that anyone could die tomorrow, 


yet it is a cheerfully accepted form 


of preparedness. And you don’t 
wait until you’re old or sick to take 
it out—you can’t. There are so 
many other kinds of “insurance.” 
Why not discuss and arrange for 
them just as sensibly? 

I’ve heard the standard objec- 
tions. Like my own, they are about 
equal parts sentiment and stupidity. 
The alternative to discussing death 
when we are young and healthy is 
discussing it when we are old and 
ailing. Then the wife who “couldn’t 
bear to talk about it” finds that she 
has to, only now the questions cause 
grief and pain. The man who said 
years before, “I have some life 
insurance, everything else will be 
settled automatically,” dies without 
knowing about the bitter family 
quarrels, the financial tangles, even 
the lawsuits, he left behind. 


As for the one who says, “What 
is there to discuss?”—he probably 
couldn’t answer these sample ques- 
tions: How will the available funds, 
from insurance or other sources, 
best be used? What proportion for 
the children’s education,:what pro- 
portion for maintaining a home? 
What sort of burial does your wife 
or husband want, and how much 
do you both feel should be spent 
on it? What should be done with 
trinkets, heirlooms and other prop- 
erty your relatives may bicker over? 
Should a widow stay home with her 
children or go out to build up a 
career? On such vital questions, 70 
per cent is not passing. You should 
know all the answers. And “you 
should write them down. 

When I woke up to the necessity 
of looking into such things, I began 
asking those friends who wouldn’t 
take offense, what they had done. 
Only one couple had done any- 
thing, and I think they are a model 
for us all. They are both well under 
40 and well above average health. 
For some weeks they discussed 
everything they could think of ‘that 
might arise should one of them die. 
Then, one afternoon when they had 
never felt better in their lives, they 
sat down and each wrote his opin- 
ions and wishes. 

They exchanged these documents 
and, after studying them, each re- 
vised and amended his own ac- 
cording to the suggestions of the 
other. Finally, they made clean, 
uncorrected copies, signed them at 
the end and at the bottom of each 
sheet, and turned them over to the 
attorney who had previously drawn 
up their wills. 

This method is painless and in- 
telligent. Death is far away, and 
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you can talk about it objectively 
and—yes, really—with a sense of 
humor. 

You won’t be able to, later on. 

“Unnatural wills”—wills obvi- 
ously written by whim and cutting 
out the truly needy, can be con- 
tested in court, not always success- 
fully. But “unnatural wishes”— 
death bed wishes—seldom get into 

rt and therefore are honored 

n when uttered by someone too 
=o to realize what their effect will 

on the persons left behind to 

them out. The dying person 

es up against a sudden terrible 

ization that there are many, 

y things left unsettled, and so 

tries to settle them. The resulting 

réquests may be delirious or whim- 

si€al or even laughable, but at the 

demise of the utterer, they become 
satred. 

I am not talking now of the 
piperly executed, legally binding 

, but of the personal trivia that 

e no place in wills. Remember: 

n your partner dies, you are 

g to try to fulfill his or her 
wishes. Be sure, then, that you 
know what they are. 

Nothing is more tragic than the 
nearly penniless widow’s using up 
hef insurance money on an expen- 
sivé burial because “I owe that 
mich to Al” (or because some 
shrewd salesman has convinced her 
that she does). The chances are 
that her husband worked hard to 
collect the very security for her 
which she thus mistakenly casts 
away. A husband and wife, talking 
it over years in advance, cannot 
decide to the penny what they want 
to spend on a funeral, but they can 
speak for or against many of the 
expenditures so often financially 
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crippling to the survivor. 

S pa ded to burial, as in every- 
thing else from the disposal of your 
“worthless trinkets” to the sale of 
valuable securities, the feelings of 
the living should be a strongly de- 
ciding factor. 

If you measure every “wish” you 
have by its effect on the persons 
who will have to carry it out, you 
won't be like the wife who asks that 
her ashes be kept in the blue vase 
on the mantel, so that her husband 
can brood unstintingly—or the man 
who begs his wife “not to let any- 
one else” take care of his grave. 

Keeping such pledges may cost a 
great deal, both financially and 
emotionally. Breaking them costs 
in conscience. The loss of sorneone 
you love is grievous enough with- 
out the added burden of difficult 
promises. 

The subject of remarriage isn’t a 
particularly tasteful subject for a 
happily married couple to discuss 
but it, too, should be discussed, 
especially if they have children. 

Try asking a husband and wife 
separately what they think about it. 
Each will say he wouldn’t want to 
remarry, but would want the other 
to, for the sake of the children. 
Nine times out of 10 they haven’t 
talked about it together. Who 
knows what needless “sacrifices” 
their reticence might cause? 

As to your property and bank 
accounts, you’ll avoid many a head- 
ache if you sit down with your 
spouse and figure out how much of 
what you own can be put under 
joint tenancy. Everything you have 
together need not be mentioned in 
a will—it goes automatically to the 
survivor (in some states, after a cer- 
tain amount of delay caused by 
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estimating inheritance taxes). And 
since the cost of probating a will is 
based on the value of the property 
to be disposed of, the less you have 
to mention in the will the more 
money you save. 

Joint tenancy can also save you 
time. In some states, it takes nine 
months to a year to settle an estate. 
In co-ownership there is much less 
delay. 

Then, too the deceased’s savings 
will be tied up if the account has 
been his or hers alone. But if hus- 
band and wife have owned the ac- 
count together, in most states the 
survivor can actually take over the 
account (minus inheritance taxes) 
immediately. 

You may feel 4t least in the mat- 
ter of insurance, you are prepared. 
But here again your nest egg may 
be a time bomb. 

Are your beneficiary and co- 
beneficiaries specifically named, so 
the policies will not be subject to 
claims against your estate? 

If you took out the policy as an 
education fund for your children, 
are you sure it is made out so that 
they can get it while they are still 
minors—in other words, when they 
can use it for education? 

Is the amount compatible with 
your income and with your ideas of 
what it is to provide for? Don’t ex- 
pect your wife to send the boy to a 
$5,000 college if you’ve given her a 
$1,000 policy to do it with. 

The most dangerous part of an 
insurance policy is what the wife 
doesn’t know about it. Husbands 
are constantly taking out policies or 
changing the old ones, without tell- 
ing their wives. As one said to me, 
“Why bother Madge with such 
things? She has no head for busi- 


ness.” Maybe not, but Madge 
should be told, anyway. 

Bringing up children isn’t easy. 
It is immeasurably harder to do it 
alone. In the event of death a 
widow or widower can benefit a 
great deal from knowing what his 
partner would have done. Ordi- 
narily you take these questions one 
at a time, as they come up. But in 
a matter as important as your chil- 
dren, why not go to a little trouble 
to be prepared for misfortune? Ex- 
change ideas, write them down! 

Would your children get more 
from boarding school, or from stay- 
ing at home? Will you dictate their 
religious activities, or “let them de- 
cide for themselves”? Will you in- 
sist on college or encourage them 
to enter trade schools or other prac- 
tical courses? 

And—the big question—exactly 
what guardian will care for them 
if both of you die? 

Of course, your problems will 
vary with your personal situation. 
It is not a question of how much 
you have; the less you have, the 
harder will be the fight for it. And 
if you have nothing at all, the death 
of your partner will still leave you 
emotional problems greatly aggra- 
vated if you have never discussed 
how to handle them. 

You are grief-stricken, you are 
numb and shocked—and at this 
point you are asked to decide a 
whole list of picayunish things such 
as what to do with the books and 
papers? Sell the car or keep it? 
What to do with the ‘clothes? Isn’t 
it better to have answered these 
questions so long before that their 
answers come automatically? 

Once you’ve prepared your docu- 
ment of wishes, you should go to a 
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lawyer and write your wills. It’s un- 
fair to your heirs not to have one, 
and the cost of drawing one up is 
small. It’s no job for an amateur, 
believe me—and I’m not drumming 
up business for attorneys, who make 
much more money, as a matter of 
fact, when people don’t write wills 
than when they do. 

I’m not going to set down rules 
for writing a will, except to say you 
should never do it in a rush. An at- 
torney I talked with commented 
that if no one, ever took a trip, no 
one would ever make out a will. 
People spend weeks shopping for 
clothes, studying road maps, ar- 
ranging reservations—and then the 
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@ A WYOMING RANCHER was having 
trouble with coyotes who made fre- 
quent raids on his chicken coops. 
Since his dog had failed to raise an 
alarm at any time, he concluded 
that it was too old [tO guys 
be of any use. Conse- (ie 
quently he made a spe- § 

cial trip to town to buy 9 

two of the finest watch 7 

dogs available. That night © 

he let them loose in the 7 
ranch yard and went to = 
bed to sleep peacefully 93 
until morning. Much to Ba 
his chagrin, however, he found that 
once again the thieves had paid him 
a visit. The dogs had apparently 
paid not the slightest attention to 
the marauders. 

Angrily he decided to sit up all 
night to deal with the raiders per- 
sonally. Shortly after the moon had 
risen that night, he caught sight of 
two shadowy figures outlined briefly 


day before departure they rush into 
a lawyer’s office saying “Make me 
out a will.” Being hasty, these 
documents are not usually accurate 
statements of their wishes. But nine 
times out of 10 they remain, legal 
and binding, until the day before 
their next trip. 

When my husband and I actu- 
ally got down to discussing these 
matters we soon lost the feeling 
that they were “morbid” or even 
sad. They constituted a problem, an 
involved but very interesting prob- 
lem. We solved it, and now, with a 
greater feeling of security than 
ever before, we can readily afford 
to forget it. os 
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against the sky on a nearby hilltop. 

The figures vanished into the gloom 

at the bottom of the slope. When 

next he saw them, they had divided 

forces. Curiosity led him to hold his 

eee fire to see what might 

» develop. Without a mo- 

>) ment’s hesitation, one of 

p the coyotes trotted toward 

) the dogs, while the other 

| headed directly for the 

» chickens. For as long as 

) it was necessary for her 

» mate to raid the coop, the 

female coyote occupied 

the attention of the male dogs and 

then abruptly deserted them to 

rejoin her mate. No alarm had been 
raised. 

The following morning the 
rancher made another trip to town 
and exchanged one of the male 
dogs for a female. From that time 
on he had no trouble. 


—William G. Gapcynski 
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| Own Space 


BY JAMES T. MANGAN 


This month’s guest speaker on the PAGEANT Platform (head- 
quarters for all unorthodox theories, unsung causes and un- 
sharpened axes) is James T. Mangan, of Chicago and Points 
Celestial. Author of five books (including You Can Do Anything), 
champion top-spinner of the world for 40 years, public relations 
counsel, he leaves such earthly matters as advertising to say: 


® aT THE INSTANT of midnight, 
December 20, 1948, I founded 
Celestia, the Nation of Celestial 
Space. In the name of the new 
nation, and following every rule of 
history regarding the legal acquisi- 
tion of new territory, I then laid 
claim to all the space in the heav- 
ens as Celestia’s sovereign territory, 
and issued “The Declaration of the 
Nation of Celestial Space.” The 
County Recorder of Cook County, 
Illinois, placed the original docu- 
ment in the public record. 

At the same time, I offered to 
register myself as a formal agent of 
a foreign power with the United 
States District Attorney in Chicago, 
applied for membership in the 
United Nations and officially noti- 
fied the nations of the world of ‘the 


establishment of the new nation. 
The District Attorney decided that 


- my registration was “not yet” nec- 


essary, the U.N. application has 
been ignored, no nation has recog- 
nized the new country and only 
Eire and Ecuador have paid Celes- 
tia diplomatic notice. Therefore, I 
appeal to the people of the world 
over the heads of their rulers. 
First, let me stress the extent and 
legality of my claim: The United 
States Naval Observatory, official 
custodian of all archives pertain- 
ing to the sky, has sent me formal 
notification that no man or nation 
had claimed or seized space up to 
the time of my official seizure of 
same. Celestia, of course, recog- 
nizes the right of a landholder to 
claim the air above his property: 
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the breathable air which goes up 
to four miles high, and even traces 
of atmosphere which go up to 500 
miles. But beyond that range, all 
space is part of the territory of 
Celestia. (The planets are excluded 
because it is necessary to touch a 
territory before legal claim can be 
made; I have touched space but 
not the planets.) On a map of 
Celestia, the entire Solar System 
would not be as large as a pinpoint! 

But this is not a selfish scheme. 
Celestia justifies its existence with 
the opening words of its Declara- 
tion: “A wholesome search of the 
human heart reveals the time-heavy 
longing of all men for a country 
clean and free of the world’s pres- 
sures and poisons.” 

What causes conflicts between 
men and between nations? The 
answer is smallness. Envy, resent- 
ment, ambition, greed, mania for 
glory—these are the small things in 
human nature, the passions that 
destroy love and peace and can 
only end in war and hatred. Celes- 
tia wants to eradicate the smallness 
in man by teaching bigness and 
magnanimity. As the First Repre- 
sentative of Celestia, I am not 
idealistic but practical: the very 
hugeness of Celestia presents a good 
solution to the age-old question, 
“How can the world achieve per- 
manent peace?” 

For it is my wish to have every- 


EXPERIENCE ENOUGH 


body on earth own a ball of Space 
as big as the Earth itself—a P ere 
8,000 miles in diameter and 25,000 
miles in circumference, an immense 
ball of energy definitely marked off 
by celestial latitude and longitude. 
Hundreds of millions of the earth’s 
inhabitants have resigned them- 
selves to being poor, never to own- 
ing so much real estate as even a 
20-foot lot. I hope eventually to 
convey legal title to such one-world 
lots of Space for one dollar each. 

However, these space worlds are 
not yet for sale, so please don’t send 
me your dollars. I ‘must first be 
sure of a constitution which will 
make Celestia a model nation. 
Some elements of this constitution 
are already apparent, based on the 
new nation’s guiding principle of 
magnanimity. Celestia will have 
and require no citizens, nor will it 
ask for an, oath of allegiance from 
anyone. It will have no army, po- 
lice force or commissioner of public 
works; therefore, anyone who owns 
a part of Celestia will never have 
to pay any taxes. Celestia reserves 
for itself the right publicly to pro- 
test against those things happening 
on earth which it believes might 
lead to war. Celestia itself has 
existed for more than a year with- 
out the remotest threat of war, and 
it will prove to the world that the 
largest nation of all can exist for- 
ever in peace! 





@ THE COMPANY MANAGER Of a traveling stock company was approached 
by a comely young woman, in search of a stage job. “What experience 
have you had?” the manager wanted to know. 

“I haven't had any,” the girl replied. “I just had a big fight with my 
husband and his mother, and I want to go on the stage to embarrass them.” 


—Lottie V. Molyneaux 
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——— Lincoln’s Letter 


@ I was born February 12, 1809, 
in Hardin County, Kentucky. My 
parents were both born in Virginia, 
of undistinguished families—sec- 
ond families, perhaps I should say. 
My mother, who died in my tenth 
year, was of a yt of the name 
of Hanks, some of whom now re- 
side in Adams, some others in Ma- 
con Counties, Illinois. My paternal 
grandfather, Abraham Lincoln, 
emigrated from Rockingham 
County, Virginia, to Kentucky, 
about 1781 or 2, when, a year or 
two later, he was killed by In- 
dians, not in battle, but by stealth, 
when he was laboring to open a 
farm in the forest. His ancestors, 
who were Quakers, went to Vir- 
ginia from Berks County, Pennsyl- 
vania. Any effort to identify them 
with the New England family of 
the same name ended in nothing 
more definite than a similarity of 
Christian names in both families, 
such as Enoch, Levi, Mordecai, 
Solomon, Abraham, and the like. 
My father, at the death of his 
father, was but six years of age; 
and he grew up litterally without 
education. We removed from Ken- 
tucky to what is now Spencer 
County, Indiana, in my eighth 
year. We reached our new home 
about the time the State came into 
the Union. It was a wild region, 
with many bears and other wild 
animals still in the woods. There I 
gtew up. There were some schools, 
so called; but no qualification was 
ever required of a teacher beyond 
“readin, writin, and cipberin” to 
the Rule of Three. If a straggler 
supposed to understand Latin hap- 
pene to sojourn in the neighbor- 
ood, he was looked upon as a 
wizzard. There was absolutely 
nothing to excite ambition for edu- 
cation. Of course when I came of 
age I did not know much. Still 
somehow I could read, write and 
cipher to the Rule of Three; but 
that was all. I have not been to 
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school since. The little advance 
I now have upon this store of edu- 
cation, I have picked up from time 
to time under the pressure of ne- 
cessity. 
I was raised to farm work, which 
I continued till I was twenty two. 
At twenty one I came to Illinois 
and passed the first year in Illinois, 
Macon County. Then I got to New 
Salem, at that time in Sangamon, 
now in Menard County, where I 
remained a year as a sort of clerk 
in a store. Then came the Black 
Hawk war; and I was elected a 
Captain of Volunteers—a success 
which gave me more pleasure than 
any I have had since. I went the 
campaign, was elected, ran for the 
Legislature the same year (1832) 
and was beaten—the only time I 
ever have been beaten by the 
sou. The next, and three suc- 
biennial elections, I was 
el to the Legislature. I was 
not a candidate afterwards. Dur- 
ing this Legislative period I had 
studied law, and removed to 
Springfield to practice it. In 1846 I 
was once elected to the Lower 
House of Congress. Was not a can- 
didate for reelection. From 1849 to 
1854, both inclusive, practiced law 
more assiduously than ever before. 
Always a Whig in itics, and 
generally on the Whig electoral 
tickets, iB active canvasses. I 
was losing interest in politics, 
when the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise aroused me again. 
What I have done since then is 
pony well known ‘ 
any personal description of me 
is thought desirable, it may be said, 
I am, in height, six feet, four 
inches, nearly; lean in flesh, weigh- 
ing on an av one hundred 
and eighty pounds; dar dark complex- 
ion, with coarse black hair, and 
prey eyes. No * othe marks or 
rands recollect 
Yours very truly, 
Hon. J. W. Fell. A. Lincoln 














A NRTEAM 
OF TYYO WORLVS 


BY WILLIAM GAPCYNSKI 


@ ACCORDING TO AN OLD TALE of the Orient, a certain Hindu 
merchant, who was a bit more worldly, perhaps, than his 
religion dictated, dreamed one night that he had died. To 
his bewilderment he found himself standing in a large room 
entirely devoid of furnishings. Puzzled as to whether he 
were in Heaven or Hell, he looked about and discovered a 
door in one wall. A small sign, neatly printed, read “For 
the Damned.” Having no other place to go he opened the 
door and entered. 

Before him was an enormous table spread with the rarest 
delicacies of food and drink. Seated about the table were a 
number of people, each tied to his chair, with one arm 
fastened behind his back. To the free hand was fastened a 
spoon with a handle too long to be of use in transferring 
food from the plate to his mouth. Although food fit for the 
gods lay within inches of them, the poor wretches were obvi- 
ously suffering from the final stages of starvation. 

Hurriedly the Hindu backed from the room and closed 
the door. It was only then that he realized there was an- 
other door, with a sign “For the Saved.” This door too he 7 
opened and for a moment he thought he had blundered 7 
into the same room. There before him was the table spread 7 
with delicacies. The people seated about it were tied to 
their chairs with one hand behind their backs and to their 
free right hand was tied a spoon too long for them to use. 

Just before his dream faded, our friend became aware: of 
one. great difference. Instead of starving miserably, these 
people were happy and well fed. Though the spoons were 
too long to use to feed themselves, they had realized that 
they were mot teo long to feed their neighbors. 
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The All-Time 
All-Star 


Jazz Band 


BY GEORGE FRAZIER 


Let the boppers fall where they may, this leading 
jazz authority pulls no punches, picks the best! 


® THE REASSURING AND lovely thing about choosing an 
all-star band is that musical monstrosities like Artie Shaw 
and Dizzy Gillespie are excluded on the basis of their own 
voluntary testimony. What they have—or, more properly, 
what they don’t have—to offer in the way of credentials 
is all there on the dreadful phonograph records they have 
made. Their phonograph records, indeed, are more than 
merely dreadful; they are fraudulent. 

On the other hand, however, there is the miraculous 
testimony—both. on and off records—of a man named 
Daniel Louis Armstrong. No all-star band would be valid 
if it omitted this 49-year-old Negro, who, with the 
sible exception of Edward Kennedy “Duke” Ellington, is 
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the most impressive figure in the 
annals not only of jazz, but of all 
popular music as well. The best 
day Crosby ever had as a singer he 
could not compare with Louis. As 
Exhibit A, you might listen to the 
two of them sing on an old Decca 
of “Pennies from Heaven.” 

More often than not, popular 
music is an evanescent proposi- 
) tion. It is usually 

a case of here- 
today -and-gone- 
tomorrow and 
while we’re on 
the subject, what 
in the world ever 
became of The 
Band of a Thou- 
sand Melodies 

“pretentious end = and The Clicquot 

pathetic copyest” = Club Eskimoes? 
Daniel Louis Armstrong, however, 
js still around. 

Thirty-seven years have passed 
since Armstrong, then a youngster 
of 12, was sentenced to the Waifs’ 
Home in New Orleans for “firing 
firearms within the city limits,” but 

e still finds it impossible to subli- 

ate his explosive impulses. On a 

ifling evening late last August, 
Louis brought his select little 

nd into a Broadway joint called, 
nically enough, Bop City and 
omptly proceeded to demonstrate 


that no one in jazz history has ever 
played the trumpet or sung more 


excitingly than he. One proof of 
his towering genius is that he is 
supreme on an instrument that has 
had more than its share of gifted 
practitioners. There was, for ex- 
ample, an cdd fish out of Daven- 
port, Iowa.: 

This character's name was Bei- 
derbecke—Leon Bismarck Beider- 
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becke—but no one ever dreamed of 
calling him anything but Bix. By 
the time of his death at the gallant 
age of 28, Bix had accomplished 
some major miracles on his cornet. 
For one thing, he had joined the 
three-ring circus that Paul White- 
man called a band and had en- 
dowed it with moments of sheer 
glory. There were always those ar- 
rangements, of course—that “sym- 
phonic jazz,” as it was quaintly 
called—but then, right in the mid- 
dle of one of them, Bix would sud- 
denly take a chorus and that was it! 


- That was really it! And the whole 


ballroom, or the theater or wher- 
ever it was, would all of a sudden 
be singing with jazz. It was quite a 
feat and if you do not think so, put 
some of those old Whiteman faces 
on your phonograph and hear what 
this man Bix—this drunk, this pool- 
shark—hear what this man’s silvery 
horn did to that three-ring circus. 
Bix was so good that he could have 
made even the Stan Kenton as- 
semblage sound diverting. But Bix 
was no Armstrong. 

Neither, for that matter, was 
Bernard (Bunny) Berigan, who 
died in 1942 at an age when bright 
young men out 
of Yale still are 
hanging around 
Henry Luce for 
an invitation to 
lunch. Berigan, 
in case you may 
have been absent 
at the time, is the 
man who bursts 
upon you in the “musical menstres- 
midst of Tommy  "¥" frevdvient” 
Dorsey’s “Marie” and Benny Good- 
man’s “Sometimes I’m Happy,” to 
cite but two examples of his work 
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while in the employ of other men. 


But Bunny’s masterpiece, of course, : 


is a concerto called “I Can’t Get 
Started with You.” This is almost 
too much to bear—massive, stately, 
passionate, and jazz, jazz, jazz! Yet 
for all his talent, Bunny had some- 
thing to learn from Louis: wo. 
Which, when you come right down 
to it, can be said of everyone else 
who has ever blown a trumpet— 
the exquisite Bobby Hackett, the 
versatile Billy Butterfield, the disci- 
plined Max Kaminsky, the ungov- 
ernable Wild Bill Davison and all 
the others, all the Buck Claytons, 
Charlie Shavers’, Roy Eldridges, 
Red Nichols’, Muggsy Spaniers, 
Yank Lausens, Cootie Williams’, 
Joe Thomas’, Ziggy Elmans and 
Rex Stewarts. 

Louis Armstrong sings in much 
the same style as he plays trumpet. 
Which is to say that he sings like 
an angel—better than. anyone else 
in popular music, better even than 
the inspired Bing of circa 1931 who 
sang far, far more movingly than 
the Bing of 1950, who (just in case 
anyone still hasn’t been let in on 
the news) sings just dreadfully. 

Certainly Armstrong has no voice 
in the conventional sense. But he 
has other things—an incomparable 
rhythmic sense, an uncanny grasp 
of a lyric and an abundant pleasure 
in what he is doing. There is, in- 
deed, nobody quite like this chubby- 
cheeked man with the scarred lips, 
the infectious grin and the laughter 
that comes from deep down under 
and makes the cloudiest day sunny. 
_ To choose a band made up of 
musicians as gifted as Armstrong 
is obviously impossible, for he is 
“unique. The closest approach to 
him happens to be the man who 


plays the slush-pump in Louis’ own 
little band these nights. His name 
is Jack Teagarden and he is, as 
they say, Texas 
all over the place. 
At his worst, 
Teagarden is the 
very finest trom- 
bonist who ever 
lived and in com- 
parison Tommy 
Dorsey’s talent is 
a trivial talent in< 
deed. 

Like Louis, 
“Big T” sings just about as marvel 
ously as he plays. His voice has the 
burr of his trombone and only Arm- 
strong himself chants the blues more 
hauntingly. But Teagarden’s great- 
ness is chiefly in that golden horn. 

It is not a new greatness either, 
as those of us who are over 35 can 
testify. It was there when he re 
corded with Nichols’ Five Pennies 
and when he was with Pollack’s 
band, which, after all, was the first 
really exciting white band. 

Back in the enchanted evenings 
when jazz musicians used to try to 
outplay one another in “cutting 
contests,” Teagarden chased a lot 
of johnny-come-latelies right off 
the stand. There was, for instance, 
a night in the mid-thirties when 
he drifted into a two-by-four hole 
in the wall on West 52nd Street, 
called for some blues in B-flat, 
picked up a visiting kid’s trombone, 
and proceeded to play 18 choruses 
without once repeating himself. 
After that he went into “Dinah” 
and carried for 17. And men who 
had been around for years, men 
like the late Red McKenzie, swore 
to God that it was the best, the very 
best, they had ever heard. But of 
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“there just isn’? 
room fer Sarah...” 
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Teagarden you expect the best. 
Which is not to maintain that 
Jack is the only man who has a 
way with a trombone. There are 
others, like Georg Brunis, Vic 
Dickenson, Benny Morton, Jimmy 
Harrison, Miff Mole, Will Brad- 
ley, Lawrence Brown, Jack Jenny, 
Claude Jones, Joe Harris and J. C. 
Higginbotham. Brunis doesn’t have 
Teagarden’s marvelous inventive- 
ness—that high-wrought lyrical 
quality—but he does have a drive 
that rocks a whole band. When 
Georg was up there on the platform 
at Eddie Condon’s in Greenwich 
Village, singing “Ugly Chile” or 
rolling his ample belly or just pro- 
viding a solid musical cushion, the 
band was real magic. Now it sounds 
as bleating as a motherless child. 
There can be only one possible 
claimant for the clarinetist’s chair 
in an all-star band. Benny Good- 
man is without a close second. To 
appreciate just how gifted Good- 
man is, one has merely to listen to 
the pretentious and, on the whole, 
rather pathetic Artie Shaw. Good- 
man is a genius; Shaw an untal- 
ented copycat. 
Like Teagar- 
den and Louis 
and many an- 
other mighty tal- 
ent, Goodman 
has been around 
a long time. For 
a while he was 
with Pollack and 
for a while he 
played with some “the Bing of 1950 
of those superb "9 éreadtulty” 
pit bands. Finally, he formed his 
own ensemble. The rest is part of 
the social history of the United 
States. Benny Goodman was Swing. 
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Benny’s superiority to all other 
clarinetists is apt to make one for- 
get that anyone else plays the in- 
strument. As it happens, quite a 
few people do—and quite well too. 
Among them are Peewee Russell, 
with his strangulated tone; Buster 
Bailey, with his fantastic technique 
and beautiful tone; Barney Bigard, 
who is a member of Armstrong’s 
little group; Jimmy Dorsey; Pea- 
nuts Hucko, certainly the most 
gifted of the youngsters; Edmund 
Hall, a middle-aged man who plays 
jazz like a dream; Matty Matlock, 
one of the brightest sparks in the 
former Bob Crosby band; Sol 
Yaged, who cuts Shaw to ribbons; 
and Johnny Mince, a onetime 
Tommy Dorsey, man who has re- 
tired to the comparative quiet of 
radio studios. As for Sidney Bechet, 
who is not without a misguided 
following, he is really pretty awful. 

At least six men deserve to be 
considered for the tenor saxophone 
chair in any all-star band. They are 
Bud Freeman, Lester Young, Eddie 
Miller, Coleman Hawkins, the late 
Hershel Evans and the late Choo 
Berry. On the basis of their top 
performances, it is not an easy job 
to choose one over the others. 

At his best, Hawkins was superla- 
tive, with a full-bodied tone and 
magnificent, disciplined inventions. 
Lately, however, he appears to have 
gone over to the deranged side of 
the boppists and, as a result, his 
playing is lamentable. Even that 
once-wonderful tone of his has be- 
come wheezy. Much the same thing 
seems to have happened to Lester 
Young. At any rate, his work no 
longer has the infectious spirit it 
had when he was a member of 
Count Basie’s reed section and 
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making such memorable recordings 
as the ‘one which included “Lady, 
Be Good.” 

During his all-too-scant lifetime, 
Hershel Evans, who worked with 
Young in the Basie ensemble, man- 

aged to achieve 

some enduring 

stuff—most no- 

tably, perhaps, in 

Harry James’ 

Columbia of 

“One O’Clock 

Jump.” If he had 

lived, he might 

well have become 

“hes e certain mis- the undisputed 
pales eaves king of the tenor 
saxophone, but, as it is, he did not 
leave a large enough recorded be- 
quest to entitle him to that distinc- 
tion. This is also true of Choo 
Berry, whose swingin’-lightly genius 
can be heard in Lionel Hampton’s 
Victor of “Sweethearts on Parade.” 

Of the two remaining contenders 
(both of whom, incidentally, play 
the same style and constitute a mu- 
tual admiration society as well) 
Freeman would seem to have a 
slight—a very, very slight edge—if 
only because he has recorded more 
solos than Miller. 

There are so many wonderful 
drummers that I am conscience- 
stricken at the prospect of having 
to single out one man. Over the 
years, however, the boy who has 
given me my biggest kicks is Gene 
Krupa. It’s been a long time, but 
I’m still going steady with him. For 
one thing, it was Gene’s feverish 
work au batterie that endowed the 
whole profession of drumming with 
a new importance. Aside from the 
rock-solid beat he has always pro- 
vided (not to mention the marvel- 


ous way he has of accompanying 
soloists) Krupa is quite a dashing, 
devastating figure as he presides 
over his Slingerlands—his jaws 
champing as he mutters “Lyon- 
naise potatoes and some pork 


chops.” There’s George Wettling, 


who is wonderful with any kind of 

band, but particularly with a little 

one, and Big Sidney Catlett, and 

Zutty Singleton, and Cozy ‘Cole, 

and Sonny Greer. But Krupa is the 

best—at least, he’s my favorite. — 
As for guitar, there are those 

who, like a John O’Hara, a fa 

novelist, would probably want ¢ 

exclude the instrument and ch 

instead, some minstrel show banj 

but, fortunately, they’re not picki 

this band. So to hell with Ed 

Peabody. We shall have a guitar. 
Some people would maintain 

that the best of the gifted guitarists 

was the late Eddie Lang. My own 

feeling, however, is that Eddie, as 

good as he was, put in too mamly 

bananas—as the musicians say—- 

which means that 

he was a bit too 

Italian in his fig- 

ures to achieve 

white heat. My 

own guess is that 

the late Charlie 

Christian was 

just about as tal- | 

ented as guitar- e) 

ists come, but I “T.0.’s is a trivial 

am in no mood _ ‘#lent indeed” 

to object if you should prefer 

George Van Epps or Barney Kessell. 
I am_ equally broad-minded 

about the selection of a string bass- 

ist. My own true love on the dog- 

house is a man named Jack Less- 

berg, who doubles between Eddie 

Condon’s club and the New York 
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City Symphony. But I will not 
issent boorishly if you should hap- 

n to prefer Bob Haggart, Al 

organ, Al Hall, Artie Bernstein, 

falter Page, Slam Stewart, Artie 

hapiro or the late Jimmy Blanton. 
' When it comes to piano, I have 
More nominees than there is space 
to name. Among them are Earl 
Hines, Jess Stacy, Count Basie, 
Mary Lou Williams, Art Tatum, 
Jelly Roll Morton, Ralph Sutton, 
James P. Johnson, the late Fats 
Waller and Joe Sullivan. Of these, 
Hines is my boy, albeit by the slim- 
mest of margins. But he seems to 
me the most exciting pianist who 
ever played jazz. He has an irresist,- 
ible beat and a wonderful melodic 
sense that make him far, far su- 
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perior to such a wishy-washy prac- 
titioner as, say, Teddy Wilson. 
Hines’ closest competitor is, I 
think, Jess Stacy, whose “Barrel- 
house” (on Decca) impresses me as 
the most inspired piece of jazz 
piano ever recorded. I am also ex- 
tremely partial to the massive drive 
of the late Thomas Fats Waller, 
but his insistence upon singing 
used to have me going off to see a 
man about a dog every few min- 
utes. I happen to think Fats was 
one of the most horrible vocalists 
who ever lived—and I am not un- 
mindful of such vocal freaks as 
Billy Eckstine and Mel Torme. 
But on the piano, Waller was a 
lot of musician. As for Mary Lou 
Williams, there, I’m sure, is the 








greatest female who ever essayed 
jazz. She’s just superb, and only a 
handful of males compare with her. 

Theoretically, we are now left 
with only one position unfilled—the 
combined job of leader and ar- 
ranger. About this there can be no 
argument, for Duke Ellington has 
been, and still is, the most com- 
manding arranger and conductor in 
jazz history. To appreciate his su- 
premacy as a leader, one has merely 
to note that no musician who ever 
left his employ to form a band (and 
some pretty good musicians did so) 
has ever been successful. That is 
more than can be said of any other 
band leader. 

So there—Louis Armstrong on 
trumpet and vocals; Jack Teagar- 





den on trombone; Benny Goodman 
on clarinet; Bud Freeman on tenor 
saxophone; Gene Krupa au bat- 
terie; Charlie Christian on guitar} 
Jack Lessberg on bass; Earl Hines 
on piano; and Duke Ellington con 
ducting and arranging—is one 
man’s idea of an all-star all-time 
band. If it lacks something, I 
suppose it is a female vocalist. In 
that case, I would suggest Bessie 
Smith to chant the blues and Mil- 
dred Bailey .to sing the ballads. I 
won’t object, however, if anybody 
should nominate the likes of Ella 
Fitzgerald, Lee Wiley, Julia Lee or 
Chippie Hill. There just isn’t any 
room for either “Madcap Maggie” 
Whiting or Sarah Vege And 
a good thing that is, too! as 
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Betty Betz, queen of the teens by 
virtue of her syndicated column 
and such popular young-punk 
books as Your Manners Are Show- 
ing, recently took 20 pounds of 
) bubble gum, 1,000 yards of hair 
ribbon and her sparkling self around 
the world—to see how the other 
half of the globe’s teen-agers live. 
She is writing a book about the 
youngsters (including G. B. Shaw) 
she met over there—but we couldn’t 
wait for that. So here’s her special 
report to PAGEANT, complete with 
a few leaves from her sketch book. 


® COME TAKE MY HAND and I'll 
give you a glimpse of our world’s 
kids. I’ll have to warn you that it’s 
not all the glamour and romance 
that you see on the travel posters, 
but I found that these young 
people and their problems are really 
much more fascinating than all the 
marble temples, emerald Buddhas 
and jewel encrusted thrones—at 
least they were to me! Basically I 
guess a child in Egypt or Siam is 
no different from a tot in Kansas or 
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Oregon, except that he may sleep 
on the floor, eat rice and beans, and 
live in a tent or on a river boat. 
I did find that kids are pretty uni- 
versal in their likes—and no mat- 
ter how rich or poor a child may 
be, he or she gets equal delight 





from kites, skipping ropes, spin- 
ning tops, picture books, dolls and 
candy. Also kids are basically alike 
in that they have not yet developed 
any prejudices or hatreds. If they 
could only remain that way, 
wouldn’t it be wonderful? 

In Japan, almost every teen-age 
girl owns a lovely kimono, but she 
prefers to wear a _ comfortable 
sweater and skirt, bobby sox and 
tennis sneakers. Most of the schools 
require standard navy blue middies 
and blouses, and the boys wear sim- 
ple navy blue uniforms with match- 
ing billed caps. Of all the kids I 
met, the Japanese were the most 
enthusiastic about America, and 
seemed very proud of their new 
democracy. They are learning to 
read and write English in school, 





and are very anxious to learn our 
customs and etiquette. They love 
American movies and have their 
own interpretation of boogie-woogie 
music. 

In China the kids are pushed 
around like little packages in the 
mail, and are often left to scramble 
for their own food at an early age. 
Most of them can neither read nor 
write, and although there’s been 
war going on since they were born, 
they have no idea what the fighting 
is about. Most kids wear blue cot- 
ton “coolie” clothes because they’ré 
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| butterfly sleeves. 
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warmer and more practical, but 
sometimes you can judge a girl’s 
wealth by the amount of embroi- 
dery on her kimono. 

The kids in Manila, in the 
Philippines, are a strange combina- 
tion of the Far East and Broadway. 
Some of the parents keep their 
daughters at home, forbid them to 
date and dress them in the lovely 
“terno” costumes with the huge 


On the other 
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hand, some of the young fellas 
wear sharp looking zoot suits, carry 
pistols and can out-jitterbug any 
American in sight. 

The kids in Siam are sweet and 
shy. They have plenty of food and 
live quiet lives in what seems like 
a very “happy country.” The beau- 
tiful bell-shaped temples of Bang- 
kok were the most impressive 
sight on the whole trip, but they 
are taken quite for granted by the 
young Siamese; they'd much rather 
look at a New York skyscraper! 
The girls think the bachelor King 
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of Siam is “cute,” and they adore 
Tarzan movies. 

In India the young people wear 
the native saree and dhoti because 
they’re cooler and more comfort- 
able than Western clothes. Most 
kids are poor, dirty, illiterate, but 
the ones who are fortunate enough 
to have educations seemed to have 
very superior intellects (and ex- 
aggerated British accents!). The 
partition of India has been the 
cause of much confusion, and 
breaking up of families, and thou- 
sands of children sleep right out 


ad 


in the open streets in Calcutta. 
In Cairo I met a gang of young 
professional thieves and beggars 
who give all of their loot to a syn- 
dicate in return for room and 
board. In the beautiful Middle 
Eastern countries of Syria and Leb- 
anon, the kids laughed about pen 
pal letters they received from 
America enclosing pictures of auto- 
mobiles and _  bathtubs—nothifig 
new to them. Their cities are quite 
modern. The kids swoon over rée- 
ords of Arabic love songs instead 
of Frank Sinatra, but they shafe 
our enthusiasm for American cow- 
boy movies. East meets Westerns! 
In Greece, like 
China, the kids are 
quite used to war, 
and many young 
guerillas live in the 
hills almost like ani- 
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mals. The attractive-looking young 
Greeks in Athens wear Western 
style clothes. As in most coun- 
tries I visited, geography-book cos- 
tumes are saved for holiday cele- 
brations. 

The Turkish girls must be the 
originators of the “babushka scarf” 
for they all wear them tied on 
their heads. There’s still a lot of 
tradition in Turkey and folk danc- 
ing is still favored over the fox trot. 
Every girl learns to do fancy em- 
broidery, which has been an art in 
Turkey for generations, but their 
Up-to-date schools also seem to 
teach them what goes on in the 
world. 

In Rome it was a relief to meet 
a gang of crazy college kids who 
wore hats decorated with doodads 
for their matriculation day. But 
the bombed out cities were filled 


with pathetic little urchins who had 
the weathered faces of old men and 
women. In France, the kids seemed 
pretty happy, well fed and content 
as compared to the rest of the 
mixed-up world, but Germany pre- 
sented a group of kids with bomb- 
shattered minds. 

After Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, where the young are being 
corralled and indoctrinated to the 
Communist way of thinking by the 
same method the Nazis used in 
their Hitler Youth Party, it was like 
coming out of a cold, damp cellar 
into the sunlight to meet the British 
kids. At the time, they were pretty 
much concerned about the “old 


fogies” who objected to their Prin- 
cess Margaret’s late hours! 

In the six months I took to fly 
around the world, I met a pretty 
representative group of our world’s 
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kids. Some were happy . . . some 
were miserable . . . but all were 
hopeful. We Americans can be cozy 
and comfortable within our own 
boundaries and feel benevolent 
about helping the unfortunate peo- 
ple abroad. But these young peo- 
ple of the world need much more 
than food rations, blankets and 
warm clothing. Sad but true, the 
United States of America is looked 
upon by many of these kids as a 
“rich uncle” who sends a basket 
of toys every 
Christmas, 
and I’m afraid 
toys will not 
be fully ap- 
preciated un- 
less there is 
lots of love 
and _—_—s under- 
standing to 








accompany them. Let’s send those! 

Our State Department plans to 
enlarge an education and informa- 
tion program for the young peoples 
of foreign countries, offering ex- 
change scholarships both here and 
abroad. Our public schools are 
encouraging students to write to 
pen pals overseas, to establish world 
friendships and appreciation of 
foreign customs and cultures. But 
it’s up to us. 

In every country I visited, the 
Communists are concentrating on 
the minds of the young, but we 
Americans are doing almost noth- 
ing for this group. We Americans 
are famous for our friendliness, 
hospitality. and generosity, and 
there must be some way we can 
convey our good will overseas to 
the young people if we want to 
build a peaceful world in the fu- 
ture. It can be done, and shouldn’t 


burden our taxpayers, for friend- 
ship and good will are absolutely 


free! a6 





This Younger Generation 


® His mother told Tim to mind his 
baby brother, Butch, and at all costs 
to keep him quiet and contented. 
' But presently cries from the garden 
_ reached mother’s ears. 
“What in the world’s the matter? 
I told you to keep little brother 
entertained,” she called out of the 
kitchen window. 
' “I’m trying to figure out what 
' to do, mom,” replied Tim patiently. 
' “Butch dug a hole in the ground 
_ and wants to bring it into the house 
—S. M. King 


| with him.” 


@ An eighth-grade student showed 

up in a St. Paul school the other 

day with a cigar box. He opened it 

and passed out all-day suckers to 

his classmates. “I've become a 
S brother.” he explained. 


}™ Child’s review: The book tells 
»more about penguins than I am in- 
/ terested in knowing. —S. Fields 


@ On the grounds that parents had 
no right to give their children ab- 
surd names, a Buenos Aires judge 
P fined two who named theirs Zoro- 
aster and Jupiter..He let off two 
other parents who named theirs 
Floreal and Orestes. 


@ While out walking with my 
family, I noticed a man entering a 
house. As I had never seen a woman 
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around the place, I said, “I wonder 
if that man is married?” “Sure,” 
replied my small son, “he must be, 
or he wouldn’t be wiping his feet 
before going in!” —Charies Koenig 


@ When the Mayo clinic sent out 
questionnaires to a cross-section of 
American mothers asking them 
what habits their babies had of 
which they did not approve, 65 per 
cent stated that their offspring 
didn’t need any improvement. 


® Shortly after Dorothy’s mother 
came home from the hospital with 
the new baby, the little girl’s aunt 
stopped in for a visit. 

“Well, dear,” she said to the 
child, “how do you like your little 
baby brother?” 

Dorothy replied: “Auntie, he’s 














all right, I suppose, but there are 
lots of things we needed worse.” 

—Betty Teggart 
® A Denver, Colorado, sports goods 
establishment opens charge ac- 
counts with youngsters from eight 
years upward. Store executives say 
that because kids are honest, the 
loss from these junior accounts is 
nearly nil. 


@ After a day at the beach last 
summer, little Lilyan watched in 
fascination as daddy peeled the sun- 
burned skin from his red shoulders. 

Abruptly, she ran to her mother 
and sobbed: “Oh, mommy, daddy 
is wearing out!” aid: &. Mesh 


@.“Darling, you must eat that 
spinach,” urged the mother to her 
four-year-old girl. “It'll put color 
in your cheeks.” 

“G’wan,” replied the little one. 
“Who wants green cheeks?” 


® One day I read my little boy a 
story about a man-eating shark. He 
listened intently. When I had 
finished, he observed, “Well, they 
are polite, anyway. They don’t eat 
ladies.” —Evelyn Howard 
® A five-year-old boy appeared in 


a Spokane, Washington, hardware 
store recently and asked if he could 
trade a knife for a plastic animal 
he owned. “Sorry, we can’t do that,” 
replied a clerk, then added jokingly, 
“Pll give you a pearl-handled knife 
for those two cute front teeth of 
yours.” Next day, the boy returned 
to the store and in his hand were 
the two teeth. Speechless, the clerk 
handed over the knife. 


® I was scolding my four-year 

son for allowing a little two- 

old girl to bite him on the chee 
“It’s your fault, son,” I 

“After all, she’s little and you 

to. bend over for her to bite y 

Why didn’t you take your f 

away?” : 
“But, mommy,” Jimmy oe 

pered, “I thought she was going 


kiss me.” —Mrs. D. 8. Bickard 


@ In Memphis, Tennessee, a three- 
year-old boy locked himself in his 
room and refused to open up. In 
despair, his parents finally called 
the fire department. When the boy 
heard the clang of the fire bell, he 
quickly opened up and shouted: 
“Come on, mom and dad, let’s go 
to the fire!” 

@ His father 
and mother 
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“| wanna give Daddy a grea big kiss” 


took little Jerry 
to see Othello. 
He was quite 
taken with the 
scene in which 
Desdemona is 
strangled. After 
the play, Jerry 
remarked: “I 
suppose they 
have a fresh la- 


dy every night.” 
—John Lorentz 
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Assignment 


In the Jungle 


BY F. SPENCER CHAPMAN 


As a British “stay-behind” officer, 
F. Spencer Chapman went north 
up the Malay Peninsula in Decem- 
ber, 1941, ready to go into action. 
The rapid Japanese advance ruined 
all original plans, and he spent 
three and a half years in the jungle 
that killed almost every white man 
the Japs didn’t. He suffered every 
disease and deprivation that nature 
and circumstance could devise. 
Still, he became the nemesis of the 
Japs, the man who taught the thou- 
sands of organized guerillas about 
the use of firearms and explosives. 
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His most exciting and dramatic 
work was done during the first 
weeks of the war when, isolated in 
a jungle full of Japs, he and Bill 
Harvey, planter, and British Ser- 
geant Sartin, demolition expert, de- 
cided to stop the enemy on the 
route to Singapore all by them- 
selves. In the following story Colo- 
nel Chapman tells of the first two 
weeks of their own battle with the 
Japs. This episode is from his re- 
cent book, The Jungle Is Neutral, 
published in the United States by 
W. W. Norton & Co. 





The author invites you 

to a “stay-behind” party— 
surrounded by Japs 

in the Malayan jungle 


®@ ON THE NIGHT of February | ,we 
went into action and for the next 
fortnight operated almost every 
night. Although, as I write, it is 
four and a half years ago, every 
detail of that mad fortnight re- 
mains in my mind with far more 
clarity than many events that have 
happened since. Our routine was 
to leave the hideout at about 
5 p.m., with our faces and hands 
darkened and wearing battle-dress 
carefully camouflaged with patches 
of mud. Each of us carried a 
tommy gun, a pistol, and two gre- 


nades, as well as army packs filled 
with explosive and the various 
requisites for making up charges. 
Before setting out we practiced 
walking and running past each 
other to make sure that no bit of 
metal caught the light and nothing 
such as a_ half-empty box of 
matches could betray us by its 
rattle. We even wrapped our 
tommy guns in adhesive tape to 
stop them shining in the moonlight, 
With a little practice we learned to 
walk heel first on hard ground and 
toe first on soft ground, so that we 
passed absolutely silently, and with 
our camouflaged clothes and dark- 
ened faces were virtually invisible, 
Our first raid was carried out 
immediately to the south of Tan 
jong Malim. Our objective was the 
bridge a mile south of the railway 
station, but when we reached it we 
found that it was a much more 
formidable target than I had re 
membered. It was of the heavier 
type of those used on the Malayan 
railways, in which the bridge & 
suspended from semicircular gird- 
ers. It was far too solid to de 
molish with the small amount of 
explosive that the three of us were 
able to carry—always our limiti 
factor—so we buried a charge ‘of 
about 30 lbs. of P.E. (plastic high 
explosive) in the middle of the line 
against the abutment of the north 
side of the bridge. This charge was 
connected to a_ pressure switch 
placed beneath the rail, so that it 
would be set off by the weight of 
the engine. We hoped that the 
next train to pass would thus be 
derailed and, with any luck, would 
fall against one side of the bridge 
and overturn the whole structure, 
so that both train and bridge would 
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crash into the river and road below. 

To complete the job we walked 
back up the line, setting a number 
of five-pound charges, each of 
which was to be detonated by a 
simple delayed-action device called 
a time pencil. Time pencils were 
very useful to detonate small charges 
set up and down the line on 


| either side of a derailing charge—as 
long as none of them went off be- 


fore the arrival of the train. The 
point of this is that once a train has 
been derailed, the line keeps blow- 
ing up on either side of the wreck- 
age for another twenty-four hours 
so that breakdown gangs are dis- 
tinctly discouraged, if not actually 
/prevented, from reaching the scene 
jof the original demolition. It will 
ibe seen that demolishing a railway 
‘line gives plenty of scope for in- 
genuity. It has been said that the 


dynamiter’s dream is to cause the 


head-on collision of two trains, both 
full of troops, in the middle of a 
tunnel. Though we never achieved 
this we did our best to keep the 
Japs from getting stale. 

By now we had used up our 
night’s ration of explosive—100 Ibs. 
was the most the three of us could 
carry in addition to our weapons 
and other gear—but before we 
Started for home I swarmed up 
the telegraph posts in several places 
and cut the lines with pliers. There 
were about thirty wires, and I 
dared not cut all of them in any 
one span lest the resulting tension 
on only one side of the post should 
pull it down—and me with it. As 
we were on our way home through 
the rubber, we heard to our un- 
speakable delight a train leaving 
Tanjong Malim station half a mile 
away and starting very laboriously 
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down the line. We were so excited 
we could scarcely breathe. 

The train came on down the 
line so slowly that it seemed hardly 
to be moving. We gripped each 
other’s hands to control our agita- 
tion. The train drew nearer and 
nearer, yard by yard, clanking and 
chugging and wheezing. Surely it 
must have reached the charge! 
Had something gone wrong? Sud- 
denly there was a most blinding 
flash followed by a crash that shat- 
tered the night and reverberated 
across the valley. Fragments of 
metal whizzed into the air and fell 
with a loud thud some seconds 
afterwards, hundreds of yards from 
the scene of demolition. The train 
clanked to a standstill and there 
was a loud noise of escaping steam 
and shouting. 

We longed to go and look at it, 
but there was now a brilliant moon 
and we thought it wiser to get 
home and ask Leu Kim, our Chi- 
nese friend, next day to find out 
how much damage we had done. 
On our way home we heard two 
more explosions and the Chinese 
reported several others next day. 
We discovered to our disappoint- 
ment that the train had merely left 
the line after being derailed and 
had neither turned over nor done 
much harm to the bridge, but the 
locomotive was completely wrecked. 

On the following night we cut 
straight across to the railway, our 
objective being a group of iron 
bridges about seven miles up the 
line from the scene of our last 
raid. Soon after we had started 
walking north up the railway line, 
we saw what we thought was a 
Japanese patrol approaching us. 
The moon was behind us and see- 








A STORY OF BRAVERY AND ENDURANCE 
The story of Colonel Chapman’s advertures is typical of the British way 
of war, and therefore begins with a complete lack of preparation. He was 
posted in August, 1941, to a school of guerilla warfare in Singapore, which 
had as one of its main objects the organization of parties to stay behind in 
parts which the Japanese might overrun. Since, however, the Malayan 
Command had no belief in the ability of the Japanese to invade Malaya, 
let alone overrun it, nothing was allowed to be organized till a considerable 
portion of Malaya had already been overrun. But when the inevitable 
tragedy had occurred and the return match had to be staged, British capacity 
both for improvisation and detailed organization asserted itself as usual. 
The uncoordinated efforts—because communication was impossible—of 
Colonel Chapman and a number of similar adventurers, the majority of 
whom eventually fell victims to their foes or to the jungle, caused the 
Japanese much trouble and loss. Colonel Chapman found the Jap, in spite 
of his boasted efficiency in jungle fighting, easy money for ambushes and 
sabotage, so long as explosives and ammunition lasted. Meanwhile, un- 
known to them, a great effort was gradually being built up overseas. In the 
end touch was established, and a powerful weapon was forged inside Malaya 
for the discomfiture of the enemy when the time for invasion came. The 
Japanese surrender made the return match in Malaya a walkover; had it 
been played, the result would have been an inning’s defeat for the Japanese, 

in which the guerilla forces would have played a large part. 
FIELD MARSHAL EARL WAVELL 











ing them some distance away, we 
hid in the long grass beside the line. 
Some wore wide-brimmed hats, and 
they walked very noisily and seemed 
exhausted. As they passed there 
was a peculiar odor of sour sweat 
and tobacco which was strangely 


bankment, and had just finished 
laying the charge when Sartin sud- 
denly gasped and said, “Christmas! 
You’re lucky men!” It seems that 
we certainly were! Ten pounds of 
guncotton had been carefully 
placed beneath the outer rail and 
connected by detonating fuse to 
the pressure switch, which then 


familiar. It was not till some time 
after that we realized they were 


probably British soldiers, but I de- 
cided not to go after them. We 
might be wrong, and in any case 
they would only be an embarrass- 
ment to us, and we could have 
done little to help them. 

Soon after this incident we 
started putting charges on the line. 
Sartin used to supervise this work, 
while I helped him and Harvey 
kept guard. We had found an 
ideal place for a derailment, where 
there was a curve above an em- 


had to be packed up carefully with 
stones so that it just touched the 
lower surface of the rail. While do- 
ing this, Sartin had pushed it up 
too hard and the spring had gone 
off—but, by the grace of God, the 
cap was a dud. 

Dawn was not far distant, so we 
decided to put all the rest of our 
explosive, about 25 Ibs. of P.E., on 
a small girder bridge just south of 
Kampong Behrang station, and to 
detonate it with a pressure switch. 
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A job like this used to take us about 
half an hour, as separate charges 
had to be placed against every rail 
and girder, each one connected by 
detonating or instantaneous fuse so 
that, as the pressure of the train 
fired the switch, all the charges 
would detonate simultaneously. 
On this occasion we had almost 
finished the job when I thought I 
heard a train far away to the north. 
‘The others listened, but as they 
‘could hear nothing I came to the 
‘conclusion I was mistaken. Soon 
afterward, however, we heard a 
‘definite whistle. There was no 
doubt that a train was approach- 
ing fast. We had intended to de- 
ttonate the charges with a pressure 
switch placed at some distance 
from the charges so that the bridge 
would be demolished in front of the 
train and—with any luck—it would 
be unable to get across the gap 
and be thrown down the embank- 
ment in a glorious tangle. But now, 
hearing the train so near, we simply 
_ a fuse on top of the line and 
astily connected it with the main 
fuse leading from the charges. 
_ Suddenly the train whistled again 
as it came through the station less 
than a mile distant. In a minute it 
Would be upon us. We hastily fin- 
ished off the job and, collecting our 
Bits and pieces, pushed them into 
our packs. It took us some time to 
find the precious pliers, and then 
Sartin remembered he had put his 
box of detonators in a safe place on 
the bridge. By now the train was in 
sight, just up the line. With one ac- 
cord we started to race down the 
footpath beside the track, having 
no desire to be run over as well as 
blown up. Over our shoulders we 
could see the dark mass of the train 
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bearing down on to the bridge with 
sparks spouting from its funnel. On 
one side of the line there was a hill 
covered with thick jungle, so we 
turned aside and dashed down the 
banking, only to find ourselves up 
to our waists in a foul swamp. At 
this moment there was a blinding 
white flash, which gave me a 
glimpse of the other two, open- 
mouthed and holding their tommy 
guns up out of the water. 

Almost at the same moment 
came a shattering explosion, which 
nearly burst our eardrums and 
shook even the soft mud in which 
we were stuck, followed by a fright- 
ful grinding and rending of metal. 
A shower of missiles roared and 
whistled above us to crash into the 
jungle or splash into the wide 
swamp on the other side of the line. 
To our horror the train did not 
stop, but dragged itself slowly on 
over the bridge, clanking hideously. 
We were momentarily floodlit as 
the cab, bristling with Japs, passed 
less than ten yards in front of us 
and came to a standstill a little fur- 
ther on. Above the loud hiss of 
escaping steam we heard some 
altercation. Then two chattering 
Tamil drivers with an escort of Jap 
soldiers armed with tommy guns 
and flashing their torches walked 
back between us and the freight 
cars to examine the wrecked bridge. 
We covered them with our tommy 
guns as they passed, but they did 
not see us, and after a few minutes 
they returned accompanied by 
three more Japs, presumably from 
the caboose at the back of the train. 
As the locomotive was quite useless, 
they abandoned it and set off down 
the line toward Tanjong Malim. 

As soon as they were out of sight, 
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we extricated ourselves from the 
bog and went to have a look at the 
engine. We dared not approach too 
near, as water and steam were 
gushing out onto the line and we 
expected it to blow up at any mo- 
ment. Harvey insisted on lobbing a 
grenade into the open door of the 
furnace, and we took cover as it 
exploded. We found that both the 
twelve-inch steel girders of the 
bridge and one rail were cut 
through, but the charge on the 
other rail had apparently been dis- 
placed by the vibration of the train. 
Both brick abutments had crum- 
bled, and the rails, especially the 
severed one, sagged right down, yet 
the train had been able to drag it- 
self over the gap and remain on the 
rails on the other side. 

After a few more expeditions 
against the railway we came to the 
conclusion that we needed a 
change. Since we were now begin- 
ning to meet Jap patrols on the 
line it became obvious that the rail- 
way was no longer a healthy place 
for us. We decided to turn our at- 
tention to the main road. 

On our visits to the railway line 
south of Tanjong Malim, which for 
several miles is only separated from 
the main road by a narrow strip of 
rubber trees, we had had plenty of 
opportunity of observing the road 
traffic at night, and while returning 
by daylight from more distant raids 
on the line north of the town, we 
had spent many hours making care- 
ful traffic counts. In the daytime 
practically all motor transport, in- 
cluding a few armored vehicles, in- 
numerable lorries and staff cars, 
and a good many motorcycles, 
moved southward, and _ there 
seemed to be little attempt to drive 


in convoys. There were also large 
patrols of cycle troops going south 
and a few civilian cyclists and pe- 
destrians moving in either direc- 
tion. At night civilians seemed to 
avoid the road entirely and we saw 
no cyclists, but large convoys of 
trucks and staff cars moved south- 
ward at any hour of the night, 
driving very fast with headlights 
full on and with no proper interval 
between vehicles. They were just 
asking to be ambushed. 

One night, when returning home 
from the railway, we noticed a pile 
of glowing embers at the roadsidé, 
and on investigating we found that 
six one-ton trucks were parked al 
most touching each other in the 
grass beside the road. There were 
no sidelights burning and no sign 
of the drivers or any sentries, 
though we dared not go too close 
in case they were being really clever 
and watching from a distance. 
Judging from the snoring coming 
from the trucks, they were full of 
troops, though it might have come 
from the sentries or the drivers. 
While Harvey, with his tommy gun 
ready, continued to keep watch, 
Sartin and I crawled underneath 
the lorries and jammed 2 lbs. of 
P.E. on each one just between the 
crankcase and the clutch. As we 
worked our way along the line of 
trucks, we connected the charges 
together with detonating fuse—a 
job which took over an hour to 
complete. As we wanted to see what 
would happen, we set off the charge 
with a copper-tube igniter and four 
feet of safety fuse, thus giving us 
two whole minutes to crawl away 
and hurry to a safe distance down 
the road. When the charges ex- 
ploded, we were most disappointed 
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that not one of the trucks caught 
fire—though neither they nor their 
occupants were much further use 
to the Japanese war effort. 

Our first road ambush was quite 
fortuitous, as it resulted from our 
desire to try out a new bomb we 
had invented. It would be deto- 
nated by a pull switch, a device 
similar. in principle to a pressure 


' switch. This switch is buried in the 


| explosive or connected to it by in- 
' stantaneous fuse. Then, at the re- 
' quired moment, the operator from 
_ a safe distance pulls a length of 
| fine piano wire which is invisible 
_ at night, detonating the charge. 
| _We prepared such a bomb con- 
_ sisting of a section of bamboo about 
' eighteen inches long, filled with 5 
- Ibs. of gelignite and a pull switch 
and found an excellent place for 
' our ambush just by the fiftieth 
' milestone (from Kuala Lumpur). 
We put the bomb in the middle of 
| the road, anchored it to the mile- 
' stone, and took up our position be- 
_ hind the bank. 
' Success in an operation of this 
“sort depends very largely on careful 
planning, and before we had left 
our hideout each of us knew exactly 
‘what he had to do. Sartin was to 
have the honor of pulling the line if 
‘I hit him on the back, which I 
would do if I decided that the tar- 
get was worthy of our attention. 
Unfortunately this ambush, like 
many more important battles in his- 
tory, did not go exactly as planned, 
because we had gone into it far too 
lightheartedly. It was a brilliant 
moonlit night and we lay behind 
the bank in a state of intense ex- 
citement. Suddenly we saw head- 
lights approaching down the road. 
The great moment had come. I 
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counted the lights of six cars, but I 
could not tell what sort of vehicles 
they were. As this might be our last 
chance that night, I hit Sartin on 
the shoulder and we all pressed our 
bodies down into the soft soil. Har- 
vey and I pulled the pins out of our 
grenades. As far as we could make 
out on reconstructing the scene 
later, the bomb must have ex- 
ploded beneath the gas tank and ig- 
nited that too, for not only was 
there the usual flash and explosion, 
which almost threw us upright, but 
the flash was followed by a steady 
and brilliant blaze which lit up the 
whole scene like a stage setting. As 
I threw my grenades, I caught a 
glimpse of another large closed 
truck crashing into the burning 
wreckage and the third one turn- 
ing broadside on with a scream of 
brakes. After the explosion there 
was a harsh stutter as Harvey 
emptied his tommy gun in one burst 
up the road. I did the same and 
then found myself racing down the 
path, flood-lit by the funeral pyre 
of the Jap lorries. 

It was not until we had reached 
the railway line nearby that the 
Japs opened fire, at first sporadi- 
cally and then at an increasing tem- 
po. Apparently they were not ex- 
pecting trouble and none of them 
had his weapons ready. As we 
dashed across the line, we saw in 
the clear moonlight a party of men 
with lanterns a hundred yards up 
the track. They opened fire too and 
started shouting—though for all 
they could see we might easily be 
Japs escaping from the blazing con- 
voy. This must have been a patrol 
sent down the line from Tanjong 
Malim. As we plunged through the 
rubber and then .raced along a foot- 
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path to gain the estate road, on 
which we could run even faster, 
the night was hideous with the 
noise of rifle, machinegun, and even 
mortar fire. Our whole action had 
taken only half a minute, yet the 
Japs kept up their firing practice 
—for they could not possibly have 
seen anything to shoot at—for over 
an hour. It was really most fright- 


ening, though none of the bullets 


or bombs came very near us. 
This experience taught us a great 
deal, and we now improved our 
ambush technique. In order to 
cover a greater number of vehicles, 
the three of us took up positions 
about thirty yards apart. We con- 
tinued to stop the leading vehicle 
with a bomb operated with a pull 
switch, then emptied our tommy 
guns in a few short bursts, threw 
several grenades, changed the 
magazines ofthe guns while wait- 
ing for the bombs to explode, fired 
- another magazine, then threw as 
many home-made bombs as we had 
had time to make, and ran back 
along prearranged routes to a ren- 
dezvous at my signal. During the ac- 
tion, we shouted and yodeled at the 


tops of our voices not only to en- 


courage ourselves, but to make the 
enemy think we were a consider- 
able force. 

Sometimes the vehicles contained 
stores only and then there was little 
opposition, but more than once we 
attacked convoys of troops, and this 
always started a scrap which lasted 
until we were far out of range. 
After we had carried out three full- 
scale ambushes along this section 
of road, in a different place each 
time, and one more to the south, 
the Japs defeated us by the simple 
expedient of not using the road at 


all at night. We soon got very tired 
indeed of waiting hour after hour 
for convoys that did not appear, 
and we considered ourselves too 
small a force to attack them by day. 

Our second ambush on the road 
to the south was very nearly dis- 
astrous. As the country there was 
fairly level, there were no real cut- 
tings, and Sartin’s first grenade 
bounced back off the canvas cover 
of a lorry and exploded within a 
few feet of where he lay behind 
a low bank, stunning him and coy- 
ering him with earth. When we re- 
tired, he failed to appear at. my 
usual rallying cry and we had 4l- 
ready given him up for dead whe 
he joined us, having had to wait 
until the Japs ceased fire —— 
crawling back. 

After we had been operating 
about a fortnight we came to 
conclusion that we should have to 
move. By now we were completély 
and absolutely exhausted and our 
muscles and nerves could stand fo 
more. On each raid, carrying loads 
of 40 or 50 lbs., we had covered an 
average of ten or twelve miles and 
been away from our base for as 
many hours. The greatest risk in- 
herent in living dangerously— 
whether it is rock-climbing, drivi 
a motorcar fast, or shooting tiger 
or Japs—is that through overco 
dence or overexhaustion one be- 
gins to relax the vigilance and the 
taking of every little precaution on 
which one’s life depends. I had 
noticed that this was already hap- 
pening to us: we had begun to for- 
get the taste of fear. 

We all agreed that the last fort- 
night had been the most marvelous 
time of our lives—far more exciting 
and satisfactory than hunting or 
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big-game shooting. But since we 
had started operations we had all 
steadily lost weight with the strain 
of going out night after night and 
of being systematically hunted by 
the enemy. Even back in our hide- 
out we never felt really safe. Be- 
sides, the Japs seemed to have 
stopped using the road and railway 
at night altogether, so there was not 
much we could do here until we 
had given the area a good rest and 
allowed the Japs to regain confi- 
dence. As it happened, we left the 
area on the night of February 15, 
the very day that Singapore fell. 
One of our greatest difficulties was 
t© obtain accurate information and 
t® find out the result of our work. 
Leu Kim told us the Japs had now 
posted sentries*on all bridges and 
were patrolling the road and rail- 
way all night. He also informed us 
that about 2,000 men had been 
held at Tanjong Malim and Kuala 
Kubu especially to hunt us down. 
I was impossible to estimate the 
amount of damage we had done. 
A$ far as we could judge from what 
we saw ourselves, from what the 
Chinese told us, and from what I 
learned after the war was over, we 
a@tually derailed seven or eight 
trains, severely damaged at least fif- 
teén bridges, cut the railway line in 
about sixty places, damaged or de- 
stoyed some forty motor vehicles, 
and killed or wounded somewhere 
between five and fifteen hundred 
Japs. We had used a thousand 
pounds of explosive and about 100 
grenades or home-made bombs. 
The results of this fortnight’s 
work more than justified our orig- 
inal appreciation of the possibili- 
ties of Asiatic stay-behind parties 
led by Europeans. a6 
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‘GIVES A 
PLAYGROUND 
PARTY 


@ gicHT stars of the Cn 
Broadcasting System decided 


to play at Pageant 

the musth, they Reda 
out the tough ones on the fol- 
ete ou to jum ther in ying 
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HIT THE JACKPOT 


Bill Cullen, of “Hit the Jackpot” fame, teams up with Janette Davis, 
vocalist on the Arthur Godfrey Show, to present this jackpot idea. 
you have to do is pick the most valuable item from the prizes 
each of the groups below. Answers on page 123. 


1. 5, 9. 
a. A&P a. Cruise to the West a. Fire engine 
b. ATKT Indies b. Ambulance 


c. Woolworth Co. b. morn stay at the c. Hearse 


2. 
a. Rolls Royce 
b. Greyhound bus 
c. Tug boat 


8. 
a. Gold bath tub 
b. Platinum bath tub 
c. Silver bath tub 


4. 
a. Prize Bull 
b. Elephant b. 10 acres of wheat 
c. Pure bred Boxer dog c. 10 acres of cotton 


14, 


of “Gone With the Wind” 
of “A Tree Grows In Brooklyn” 


of “It Happened One Night” 
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Te 2, 
SOUND IT OUT . ‘ 


Robert Q. Lewis, star of his own show, and Doris Brown of the Lucky 
Pup TV Show declare that any good radio listener should be able to 
recognize the sounds from the pictures on these pages. Each picture 
shows the sound effects man creating one of the sounds listed below. Can 
you match the pictures with the sounds? Answers on page 123. 


1. Breaking down door 4. Machine gun fire and 7. Striking clock 
2. Walking through bombs . M men 


8 
underbrush 5. Beaching a boat . 9. Milking cow 
8. Blow on the head 6. Horse and buggy 10. Rumbling thunder 


rs 

















unnyman Herb Shriner and Eugenie Baird, singer on the Robert Q. 
wis show, thought you might do better if they gave you the answers 
tead of the questions. Here they are below. All you have to do is think 

p the question. For example, No. 1 would be the answer to “When was 
-Day?” Answers, or rather the questions, are on page 123. 


. June 6th, 1944 


. November 11, 1918 

. Minus 459.6 degrees F. 
. 3 dots, 3 dashes, 3 dots 
. 212 degrees F. 

. $7,200,100 


. 366 

- $24.00 

. 360 

. 93,000,000 miles 

. 2, 3, and 12 

. December 7, 1941 

. Approx. 1100 feet per 


second 


. 238,857 miles 
. 7 red, 6 white 
. 26 


21. 6 on a side 

22. 5 stars 

23. 6 cents an ounce 
24. 20-20 

25. 102 floors 

26. The Big 5 

27. 1066 A.D. 

28. a 2nd Sunday in 





WHERE I$ THAT STATION? 


Veteran MC John Reid King and Dorothy Collins have listed here on 
the left the call letters of 21 radio stations throughout the country. On 
the right are the 21 states in which they are located, but in different order. 
You should be able to pick the right state for each station, parti 
since some of the call letters give a hint as to the city or state they’re in. © 
Don’t forget, K’s are in the West and W’s in the East. Answers below. 


. WBAL 
WAGA 


SOONIHA eS wre 


e. 
f. 
g- 
h. 
i. 
j- 
k. 
1. 
m. 
n. 
o. 
p- 
q. 
r. 
8. 
t. 
u. 








PAGEANT PLAYGROUND ANSWERS 
in Reverse 
18. Distance of moon from 


earth? 
19. Number of stripes in 


” 20, Lettersin the olphabet? 
21, Players in on ice hock- 


of a General 
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ONE FOR THE FISH 


® No FISH sTORY, but ample fish fodder, is 
Megascolides Australis—the world’s biggest 
earthworm. A native of Australia, Megascolides 
is first cousin to American earthworms. In 
maturity it measures an average six feet in 
length, about an inch in diameter. Specimens 
of 20 feet have been reported, but never brought 
in. Like smaller earthworms, this one is an ex- 
cellent soil-turner, and currently a group of 
Australians is trying to sell them to U. S. 
nough for a whole family farmers. If the farmers don’t buy, they may 
t have good reason. Megascolides is no pleasure 
to run into on a dark, dank night. 
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Hunters seek giant worms with stethoscopes For fishiug, Megascolides is whole day's bait 
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Austrelian former puiis an. eight-footer out 


of the ground. If worm breaks, it will — 
new heads ¥ om fails t¢ make [we more giants 
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A digest of seven surveys— 
all we know until 


the next Kinsey report 


Sex Habits 


Of American Women 


Prepared by HERBERT C. ROSENTHAL 


@ in january of 1948 Dr. Alfred 
Kinsey’s monumental study Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Male was 
published. Based on comprehensive 
interviews with 5,300 men, the Kin- 
sey Report was the first large-scale 
scientific attempt to survey sex 
practices and attitudes. A measure 
of the importance of the topic and 
the value of the book is its sale of a 
quarter of a million copies to date. 
In fact, this straight-forward scien- 
tific study of male sex behavior was 
a leading non-fiction best seller in 
1948, and is still high on most lists. 
Further interest was aroused by 
Dr. Kinsey's statement, in the in- 
troduction to the Report, that 
“ .. a volume on the female, com- 
to the present volume on 
the male, should be in the 
not too distant future . . .”" Accord- 
to present information from his 
publisher, the Kinsey study of fe- 
males will not be published before 
January, 1951. But in the mean- 
time, a review of some of the studies 
of female sex behavior which have 
already been published should 
prove enlightening. 
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Basic in our discussion is the at- 
titude women have toward sexual 
intercourse. Ree > 2 Se 
or t among surveys that 
out of 10 married women 

Feunliy tonite ects wetatiatis, <a 
geal enjoy vex laton Chas 
intercourse is based on Katharine 
Davis’s nation-wide study’ of 1,000 
class and college-educated. Con- 
firmation comes from L. M. Ter- 
man’s study’ of over 750 middle- 
class married women in southern 
var of OR coby ealdeas 
ysis’ of 10,000 mainly 
class wives who visited the 
Control Clinical Research Bureau. 

Why is it that 4 out of 10 women 





chin cts eee” 


1. Attitude toward the sex act 
(among a group of middle class married women) 


First experience 


a 
aie, 


some of those who felt neutral or 
negative about their first sex ex- 


perience later came to find inter- 


course more enjoyable. 

Vital in long term enjoyment of 
intercourse by women is, of course, 
the achievement of or 
climax. As Chart No. 2 (also based 
on Terman’s group) shows, about 
two out of three married women 





2. Frequency of “climax” in sex relations 
(among a group of middle class married women) 


regularly achieve _ this normal, 


Eight 7 experience in intercourse. 
Eight per cent of Terman’s group 
never 


an orgasm, while other 
estimates range up to 20 per cent." 
In contrast, 76 cent of the 
husbands in Terman’s study always 
had an ejaculation during inter- 
course and another 17 per cent 
usually achieved the climax. Only 


there is a strong relation- 
ship between orgasm, enjoyment 
-® of first intercourse, and enjoyment 
* of regular intercourse, it is 
. to say that the first two 
_ factors determine the third. Rather, 
all three seem of a structure 
based on attitudes formed in child- 
hood and adolescence. Fear of preg- 
nancy, methods of contraception, 
husband’s technique and attrac- 
tiveness, and state of health are 
some adult factors which also in- 
fluence women’s enjoyment of 
intercourse, and orgasm potential. 
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Interesting testimony on the fre- 
quency of women’s sexual desires, 
and the effects of age, can be found 
in Chart No. 3. We are indebted 
to Terman here for data which 
shows not only the actual reported 
frequency of intercourse, but also 

this with the frequency 
desired by the wife (and husband— 
not charted). Since the a 
wife’s erence correlates much 
more ly with than the 
average oye Terman is led 
to observe “. . . the frequency with 
which intercourse occurs in mar- 

much more 


per 

may be somewhat low. Terman 
caterers yredbegre 2 2 5: 
“somewhat lower” than other 


Kinsey studies. In addition, 
ca teres inca Gah abel 





3. How frequency of sex act varies with age 
(among a group of middle class married women) 


Average number of times per month 
m nome 





























o— Pas _ 8 8 


below 25 25-34 35-44 45-54 SSor 
U——_—— Age of Wives 


almost 50 per cent higher average 

frequency of marital intercourse probably low, the picture given 

for husbands under 40 years. the following table is also of 
With this note of caution that interest: 


WIVES’ AGES AND THEIR PREFERRED FREQUENCY OF INTERCOU 


25-4 


10% 
120% 
27.9% 
19.9% 
14.7% 
12.3% 
6.5% 
0.3% 
20%, 
34% 


54 





4 Over 2 out of 10 wives are more passionate 


than their husbands 


passionate 22% 


satisfied 54% 


(among a group of middle 
class married women) 


satiated 24% 


AAhAAAd hi 


Have about as much 


Resende 


they get 


Here we can see the great varia- 
tion in desire among women in 
every age group, showing that the 
average means little for the in- 
dividual case. Particularly note- 
worthy are the figures for the age 
group 55 and over, that 
desire is still strong in half the 


up. 

Chart No. 4, based on Terman’s 
data, compares the s of the 
wife’s desire with that of her hus- 
band. Of the wives quizzed, 22.4 
per cent wanted more intercourse 
than their marital relation- 
ship provi and thus could be 
termed passionate defined on a 
relative basis. 

If extent of passion were defined 
on the absolute scale of having in- 
tercourse once a day or oftener, the 
number of women who could qual- 
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intercourse as they desire 


than they get 


ify ranged from 4 per cent in 

ce ad sales 16 per cent in a 

tients of the great gyn- 

. Robert L. Dickinson. 

ar none of these studies 

shows for how long this intercourse 

rate is sustained—something that 

Kinsey will undoubtedly cover in 
his forthcomi 

Chart No. 5 illustrates the de- 


clining importance of virginity 
among 


icmsuning So dots Weng Geel aan 
proportion of non-virgins grows 





Be ree 


5. The change in attitude toward virginity 
(among a group of middle class married women) 


of » » a — 
women’s : at marriage 
birth 
——- 


before 
1890 


after marriage. On the other , 
only 3.5 per cent of the women m 


Terman’s study reported even de- _» 

siting extra-marital cite 

with any frequency. 

Chart No. 6 explores 

form of sexual practice—mastur- 

bation. ninth waht Dickin- 

son’s notations during Bynecology, 

cal examination of 1,100 married 

women and 650 single women. 
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6. Medical evidence of auto-erotism pe 
Fst ns data’ nati fr 2 aromas ig 


predominantly middle class women) 


Ps "nestutbation — contin 


among Married women 


mewhat similar evidence comes 
m Hamilton’s study, in which 
4 per cent of the women report 
after 
marriage in 55 per cent of the cases. 
Davis's data shows 65 per cent of 
the women with some his- 
tory of masturbation, and 40 per 
cent of the married women. 
However, all-these studies are of 
+t redominantly middle-class women. 
insey’s report shows that auto- 
erotism is a much more frequent 
sexual outlet for middle- and upper- 
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class men than for laborers. It may 
be that his study of women will re- 
veal similar group differences. 
Homosexuality is another sexual 
that Kinsey 
out into the light of 
discussion. He found that * 7 ped 
cent of the total male population 
ne ee et 
experience to point of orgasm 
between adolescence and old age.” 
—s much of this experience 
t and fleeting. Ten 
ot cent of the male_ population 





7. Extent of homosexual feelings 


and practices (among 2 groups of middle 
class women) 


Unmarried women 


have had 


intense 
emotional 


physical 
relations 


relations 


with other women 


yes 
‘51% 


have generally homosexual relations 
for at least three between 
16-55; but only four per cent 

all males are considered exclu- 
sively homosexual throughout their 
i tive, we are bet- 

te our chart on 


7). Fiom Davis's suatlies'ot 14 
por Ps ya teane 8 # 
t of them report some overt 
pr teins he Aes 


seracesther 
one quarter of this group, however 


practice at the tine’ et ie’ earvey: 
From Chart No. 7, it is clear that 


a substantially lower percentage of 
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, al outlet of marriage. On the 
other hand, one out of every nine 
with overt homosexual experience 
reported that these experiences were 
influential in preventing marriage. 

Chart No. 8, based on Terman’s 
data, gives us a picture of one form 
of pre-marital sex t- 
ting. Forty-one per cent of the 
women reported petting with some 
frequency during high school days. 
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rarely 


379 college g 


Britten," 


girls, found 8 
cent of them took part in this 


ticular form of love 
One of the making. 


the studies by and other ex- 
per. Wie SS peeks he's oa 
prehensive, helpful of sex 
education for our Silden. Chart 
No. 9, based on Terman’s data, 
shows haw badly needed such a pro- 

n is. Only one out of four women 


than by their parents. 
aan Sipe or the onde 
of hush and pretend,” as 
. Dickinson hes suid. The studies 
and others have showed 
how broad and irrepressible is the 





9, How adequate was their pre-marital 


sex education? (among a group of middle class 
¢ married women) 


sex drive. Dam up the normal chan- to guide our children 

nels, and it will be forced into an happy, healthy use of this vital 
abnormal outlet. Films, books, and force. The campaign is on to 
manuals, based on sane and scien- sex education out of the gutter 
tific information, are now widely i 

available for parents and teachers. 

With these tools, we should be able 





























They See The Sermon 


Pictures by Edward Burks 


® gacH suNDAY when the Rev- 
erend Floyd Possehl delivers his 
sermon at St. Matthews Church, 
none of his congregation hears him. 
Although the service is the same as 
in all Lutheran churches, the 250 
parishioners are deaf. 

In a difficult and precise per- 
formance of coordination, the 
pastor gives an oral sermon for lip 
readers and, at the same time, 
translates his words into the ges- 
tures of sign language. 

The responses of the congrega- 
tion are silent. The choir sings with 
- its hands. The singers cannot hear 
the organ playing; they keep time 


<Parishioners at St. Matthews Church in 
Jackson. Heights, New York, are deaf 


by vibrations they feel in the floom 
St. Matthews Church is not 
unique. Every denomination has 
ministers specially trained to preach 
to the deaf. Most of them, like Pass 
tor Possehl, can hear; but they a 
dedicated to bringing the word 
God to those who live in silence. . .) 
“I may speak with the tongu 
of men and of angels, but if I hav 
no love, I am a noisy gong or @ 
clanging cymbal; I may prophesy, 
fathom all mysteries and secret 
lore, I may have absolute faith that 
I can move hills from their place, 
but if I have no love, I count for 
nothing; I may distribute all I pos- 
sess in charity, give up my body to 
be burnt, but if I have no love, I 


make nothing of it.” 
CONTINUED 
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Pastor Floyd Possehi delivers the sermon in gracefully precise gestures—for awkward 
movements are as annoying to the deaf as mumbling is to these of us whe can 
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The \ i ( ’s 
Of Winter 
Driving 


A lot of little precautions add 
up to big safety margins when 


you’re driving on icy highways 


® THE AUTOMOBILE maintained its 
position as America’s No. 1 death 
weapon by causing more than 32,- 
000 fatalities last year. An esti- 
mated 1,100,000 injuries—100,000 
of them of a permanent nature— 
were sustained in auto accidents, 
with an accompanying economic 
loss of $2,800,000. Add the slight 
and unreported accidents—smashed 
fenders and the like—and we have 
about 15,500,000 drivers, or one- 
third of the driving population, in- 
volved in some sort of automobile 
accident. 

Despite the heavy traffic of sum- 
mer driving, the highest motor ve- 
hicle accident rate in all sections of 
the country prevails during the win- 
ter. In the southern half of the 








country, winter death rates are from 
5 to 32 per cent higher than those 


in summer, while in the northern 


half winter deaths run 24 to 53 per 
cent higher. So with that dismal 
picture in front of us, let’s take a 
look at a simple check list that may 
help brighten the motoring outlook 
for the treacherous months ahead. 


LCOHOL: This fluid is good 
| for cars and bad for drivers. 
i& Last year, of all drivers in- 
volved in fatal accidents, 17 per 
cent had been drinking. 


RAKES AND BATTERY: 
While brakes should be checked 
periodically during the entire 

year, it is particularly important 
that they be kept equalized during 
the winter months to help you re- 
tain control of your car when apply- 
ing the brakes on slippery surfaces. 
Double-checking the battery is in 
order, too, in cold weather. It is 
weakened by the strain of starting 
the engine when the oil in the 
crankcase. is cold. In addition an ex- 
tra load is placed on it by the heater 
and other electrical equipment. 


HAINS: When traveling on an 
( icy road at 20 miles per hour, 

your stopping distance, without 
chains, is 183 feet; with chains on 
your rear tires you can stop in 88 
feet. But rear chains, while valu- 
able in stopping, reduce side skid- 
ding only slightly. For good steer- 
ing control, chains on all four 
wheels are highly advisable. New 
chains are from 15 to 50 per cent 
more efficient than half-worn 
chains. And remember: have your 
chains in the car before the first 
snowfall catches you unprepared 
somewhere on the highway. 


are not designed for the sole 

purpose of enriching auto parts 
manufacturers. By keeping the out- 
side of your windshield free of snow 
and ice, and the inside free of frost 
and moisture, a good defroster can 
be the difference between safe and 
dangerous driving. 


J) = nee aes These gadgets 


LECTRICAL SYSTEM: Be 
cause of the increased moisture 

1 due to snow, sleet and rain, 
there is greater likelihood of short 
circuits in winter. Wiring should be 
checked for proper insulation. En- 
gine should be steam-cleaned, ag 
dirt, grease and oil encourage 
shorts, and often may cause diffe 
culty in starting the engine. 


headlights tend to be absorbed 

by a deep fog, but they are bet- 
ter than nothing if you have no fog 
lights. Since there is usually a space 
between the road and the bottom 
of the fog, fog lights should be 
placed as low on your car as pos- 
sible, so that a minimum of light 
will be reflected by the fog. F 
lights are manufactured in bo 
amber and clear lenses, and the lat- 
ter are considered superior. In a 
heavy fog, it is a good idea to take 
a lesson from ships at sea and sound 
your horn every minute or two. An 
answering honk may give you suffi- 
cient warning to avert an accident. 
The most important rule of all in 
heavy fog, of course, is to drive 
slowly and cautiously. 


es The rays of your regular 


high in winter's bag of tricks, 
particularly in the colder and 
more exposed regions. You can 
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fr LINE: Frozen gas lines rate 
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eliminate this hazard by putting six 
to eight ounces of denatured alcohol 
into the gasoline tank each time you 
fill it up. 


checked for focus and aim. In 

snow-storms or heavy fog, your 
own headlights, if not properly 
aimed, may sometimes blind you 
momentarily. 


il EADLIGHTS: Should be 


road it takes you four times as 

long to bring your car to a halt 
as it does on a concrete surface. 
So, whereas under dry conditions 
you would leave a space about four 
times the size of your car between 
you and the car ahead of you, it 
would be almost suicidal to follow 
a car that closely on icy roads. In 
the snowbelt states, two-thirds of 
automobile accidents occur on icy 
or snowy surfaces. On glare ice, 
tests show that the maximum safe 
speed for vehicles not equipped 
with tire chains is in the range of 
10 to 20 miles per hour—and chains 
only provide an extra margin of 
safety so long as your speed is mod- 
erately slow. Your brakes, too, are 
a different instrument when you 
are driving on ice. Normal use of 
brakes on an icy surface may result 
in locking the wheels and throwing 
the car out of control. So, brakes 
should be lightly applied, then re- 
leased intermittently, with a light, 
pumping motion. In an emergency, 
however, a shorter stop can be 
made by disengaging the clutch and 
rapidly jabbing the brake pedal so 
that there is a series of fast, short 
brake applications, each one of 
which locks the wheels only for an 
instant and then releases them. The 
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| Even with chains, on an icy 


chief difficulty is that the average 
driver, in attempting this type of 
stop, has a tendency not to let the 
pedal come back far enough to 


assure the complete release of the 
brakes. 


INX DRIVER: This is the 
J motorist who shows an utter 

disregard for even the most 
obvious rules of caution in winter 
driving. However, he must be 
taken into account in your own 
driving. Allow yourself more open 
road space for maneuverability and 
enough time to do the thinking for 
two. 


accident rate, it is even more 

important than at other times 
for every car to carry a first-aid kit. 
Minimum contents of the kit should 
include antiseptic in ampoule form, 
sterilized dressing, bandage and ad- 
hesive tape. 


4 IT: Because ef winter’s greater 


OCKS: The greater dampness of 
winter weather is likely to cause 
the locks on your car doors to 

act up. To prevent your key from 
sticking, simply put graphite grease 
into the door locks. It may save you 
from being locked out. 


needs a total tune-up about 

every 5,000 miles. If you have 
it done before the bitter weather 
sets in you may save yourself a lot 
of trouble. Check and repack all 
wheel bearings and correct wheel 
alignment. A sign of incorrect align- 
ment is uneven wear on tires. Check 
such items as the steering connec- 
tions, including tie-rod ends, steer- 
ing box and steering arms. 


NY Sree oa Your engine 
] 





THE ABC’S OF WINTER DRIVING 


p.m. and 8 p.m.—first hours of 

darkness in the winter—mark 
the highest death toll in automobile 
accidents, with pedestrian casualties 
particularly numerous during this 
period in the winter. In a typical 
year, these hours account for 19 per 
cent of all pedestrian summer 
deaths but the figure rises to 46 per 
cent killed during the winter. 


\ ree The hours between 4 


lighter grade for cold weather. 
But first check with your offi- 
cial dealer, since some cars are 
equipped with an all-year hypoid 
in the transmission and rear 

end which does not require seasonal 


changes. 


()' AND GREASE: Change to a 


warnings, each winter carbon 

monoxide poisoning takes its 
toll of car owners who fail to open 
the garage doors while warming up 
the engine. To be safe from the gas 
while driving, however, calls for 
added precautions. Exhaust mani- 
folds, gaskets, pipes and mufflers 
should be checked for leaks or other 
defects, and openings around 
pedals, steering posts and heaters 
should be made airtight. And con- 
trary to popular notion, open win- 
dows do not eliminate the danger 
of monoxide poisoning while -driv- 
ing. On the contrary, open win- 
dows, by reducing the air pressure 
within the car, may actually cause 
exhaust s to seep in through 
faulty floorboards. It is safer to drive 
with windows closed. Cases of 
fatal carbon monoxide poisoning 
while driving are rare. The danger 
lies chiefly in inhaling enough of 
the fumes to become drowsy and 


Di vamings © Despite repeated 


inefficient in your driving. If you 
feel drowsy, stop the car and get 
some fresh air. 


UICK STARTING: One 
neighbor will tell you that his 
car starts quickly if, before 

switching on the ignition, he first 
turns over the engine with his 
starter. Another has no luck with 
that treatment; but Ais car starts 
like a flash if he just pumps 
the accelerator three or four 
times before starting. The impor 
tant thing to know is that each man 
ufacturer has a specific recommen- 
dation—which your official dealer 
can pass on to you—as to the start 
ing technique to which his make of 
car best responds. Carburetor pre- 
heaters, available at accessory 
stores, may help get you off to a 
flying start but, again, check with 
your official dealer to find out the 
desirability of having one installed. 


ADIATOR: Damage to the ra- 
diator is a problem in both ex- 
tremes of weather, but winter 

damage can be more severe. Before 
adding anti-freeze, have the entire 
cooling system thoroughly flushed 
and cleaned with water. Check 
radiator for leaks under pressuré, 
replace all worn hose, tighten all 
hose connections, refill the radiator 
and add a permanent anti-freeze. 


UST: In many localities, au- 
thorities use salt compounds to 
help thaw out or break up 

closely packed snow and ice on road 
surfaces. Salt or salt water acceler- 
ates corrosion of metal parts, caus- 
ing perforations and rust. Salt can 
be carried into the car on your own 
shoes, and later seep beneath the 
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floor mats and cause the underbody 
to corrode from the inside. Salt and 
snow slush splashed onto the win- 
dows by passing cars drip down the 
interior body structure, contribut- 
ing to the rusting of doors, hinges 
and rear quarter panels. The pres- 
ence of road salt speeds the break- 
down of chromium plating and 


causes corrosion of the basic metals 
of bumper guards and radiator 
grills. You can prevent much salt 
damage by applying an undercoat- 
ing or rubberized protective mate- 
rial to your car, by frequent and 
thorough washings to remove all 
salt deposits, by keeping the finish 
well waxed and by touching up 





WINTER DRIVING of any sort calls for 
many of these 27 aids and safeguards. 
The flare (extreme left) is something 
no motorist should be without. It is 
literally a lifesaver for night emergencies. 
Snow tires, many motorists contend, do 
a better all-around job than chains on 
slippery, snow-laden roads, and are well 
worth the extra expense. The rubber 
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mat, the touch-up paint, the polish and 
the undercoating ae ery are protec- 
tion for the car itself, which takes a 
real beating in freezing weather. The 
fan and little bottle of liquid in the 
middle foreground will keep the wind- 
shield defrosted. The heavy duty bat- 
tery and brake fluid will keep your 
car in safe running order under heavy 





THE ABC’S OF WINTER DRIVING 


spots where the paint has been 
scratched or chipped. 


}NOW: If you have to drive in 
snow, remember that traction is 
easier to maintain than to re- 

gain. Make every attempt to keep 
the car in motion, no matter how 
slowly. Should you get stuck, how- 


going, and the fluid in the bottle next to 
the heater is a compound for re-insulat- 
ing wet wires. Also in the picture are a 
scraper for removing ice from windows, 
extra fuses, headlights and foglights. 
The steering wheel glove (left fore- 
ground) helps to keep your hands warm, 
and the heater will keep your mother- 
in-law from grousing. 


ever, here is the advice of the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association: Don’t 
shift into first gear and step hard 
on the accelerator, because the spin- 
ning rear wheels are sure to dig 
deeper into the slippery snow. Do 
keep cool and take your time. If 
the wheels are not in too deeply and 
if they are down to hard material, 
you may be able to rock the car out. 
This is done by starting slowly in 
low gear and then, just at the see- 
ond when the car will go no fur 
ther, shifting rapidly to reverse and 
rocking back. You can often create 
traction by partially deflating the 
rear tires or, more surely, by the 
liberal use of sand, cinder, stones, 
branches, burlap or other rough 

terial. It may be necessary to shovel 
down the sharpness of the snow 
slope in front of both rear wheels 
and then place rough material on 
the newer, more gradual slope. 
Power should then be applied 
slowly but steadily, using second or 
even high gear. It is important to 
remember in all of the above pro- 
cedures that you must get traction 
for both rear wheels; as long as ome 
slips the car will remain stuck. 


brakes when your car goes into 

a skid. The inevitable result Gs 
locked wheels, with loss of traction 
which increases the skid. Don’t step 
on the clutch either, for keeping the 
car in gear helps reduce speed and 
gives you the maximum control 
throughout the skid. Try not to lift 
your foot from the accelerator too 
suddenly, since the braking effect 
of the engine will also increase 
the skid. The quickest way for the 
average driver to regain control of 
his car is by keeping his left foot out 
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of action, his 
right foot steady 
on the accelera- 
tor, and making 
good use of his 
steering wheel. 
Turn your front 
wheels in the di- 
rection of the skid: if the rear of 
the car is sliding to the right, turn 
your front wheels to the night. But 
don’t oversteer or you may whip 
the rear end into a reverse skid— 
possibly worse than the original one. 
The best rule, however, is: under 
slippery conditions, take it easy! 


lowering tire pressures in the 
hope of obtaining better trac- 
tion on icy roads has been proved 
'worthless. The slight increase in 
‘traction for stopping which is ob- 
‘tained by that method is more than 
offset by the increased danger of 
side-skidding on curves. New tires 
are advantageous on wet and dry 
roads, but experts say they perform 
o better on snow or ice of the “dry” 
Wariety than do worn, smooth tires. 
Snow tires, with their special knob- 
by (and noisy) treads, are some- 
thing else again. They are used on 


i 


fd wheels in place of regular tires 


T IRES: The popular custom of 





nd chains. Don’t use chains on 
now tires because they tend to tear 
the treads apart. 


TNEXPECTED ICE: One of the 
| | worst hazards of winter driving 

J is that obscure patch of ice on 
an otherwise cleared road. Cold, 
shady stretches are spots to watch. 
When roads are wet, beware par- 
ticularly of bridge surfaces which, 
since they receive no warmth from 
the ground, are apt to be icy. 
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traction, lowered vision is one of 

the two major causes of winter 
accidents. For cold-weather driving 
all steps should be taken to improve 
“round-the-circle” vision. Rear 
window windshield wipers and frost 
shields for side windows as well as 
the windshield, are good items of 
equipment. Without them, even at 
the risk of discomfort, it is wise to 
keep your side window open slightly 
to prevent a blind area. Outside 
rear-view mirrors on both right and 
left sides of car are particularly im- 
portant in winter. 


| ac ‘ Along with reduced 


cally treated wiper blades are 
available for average sleet and 
ice conditions. Frost shields of non- 
breakable, transparent materials 
may be attached to the inside of 
the windshield to prevent the for- 
mation of frost on that surface. 
Every glove compartment should 
contain a scraping-razor, a most 
valuable gadget when a parked car 
has acquired a sheet of ice. 
which can’t be cata- 


\ ) | logued because they 


only add up to an attitude, the nec- 
essary state of mind for winter driv- 
ing. For in spite of all mechanical 
elements it is the human element 
which makes the big difference. 
You, the driver, are the human 
element in your car, so get winter- 
conscious. Whenever possible, avoid 
heavy traffic. Pay more attention 
to road signs, especially those indi- 
cating curves or hills. Allow more 
time than usual for vour trips so 
that you can take it easy. And live 
through the winter! oe 


PY “cats trate Special chemi- 


These are the things 





A Tale of Two Men 


BY LAWRENCE McCRACKEN 


One made his own obstacles; another didn’t believe in such things 


™@ my FRIEND Ron at 
40 is a vital man with 
the practical imagina- 
tion necessary to come 
into ownership of your 
own business when you 
must do it the hard 
way. Through college 
in 1931, Ron walked 
the streets for months 
hunting a job and 
finally joined a small 
weekly as a space sales- 
man on straight com- 
mission. For a year or 
two, he averaged $9 to 
$14 a week, never went above $25. 

From the weekly, Ron moved 
up to a Midwest daily. His ability 
to plan effective advertising and to 
win friends helped him open his 
own agency. Today he does a mil- 
lion-dollar business annually. 

However, the scars left by those 
$9-a-week times go deep, and mem- 
ory is still strong of those dreary 
10-cent plates of beans Ron ate for 
dinner night after night. 

I had lunch with Ron the other 
day. He talked of cutting over- 
head, reducing salaries, having his 
secretaries double up on their work, 


bringing in a lower 
priced copy writer—“T 
had a good man come 
in the other day 
desperate he was wi 
ing to take $60 a 
week,” Ron assured 
me. Unlike the lunch- 
eons of other days, this 
time Ron never once 
mentioned a new idea 
he was working om, 
didn’t suggest plans he 
was making to snare 
another account or tell 
~ how he was working 
to build a small account into a bi 
one. Even though his agency had: 
lost a dollar in billing, and the year 
would even show a slight increas@, 
Ron thought only of paring ex- 
penses for the storm he felt sure 
was coming. 


Harry SMITHSON’s story is a bit 
different. About 20 years ago, when 
he was 24 years old, Harry was 
selling advertising space around 
Seattle. One afternoon, the steer- 
ing mechanism on his car broke, 
and it eased gently into a ditch. 
When Harry awoke, he was in a 
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hospital. His spine was shattered; 
he would never walk again. 

After a year in the hospital, 

had a car rigged that he 
could drive despite his paralyzed 
legs and became a salesman again. 
For months he made a success of 
it though customers had to come 
out to his car and talk. Then bed 
sores developed from sitting rigid 
for hours in one position. So Harry 
had to quit. 

Still young and anxious to see 
more of the country, Smithson 
found himself in Detroit one gloomy 
day in 1932. Unemployed, he was 
in the middle of the worst depres- 
sion in history. Detroit was one of 
the hardest hit towns in the nation. 
His total assets of $2 went for an 
ad in the Detroit News—“Wanted 
young man with car. Salary $15.” 

To the first applicant, Smithson 
explained he had no money but he 
The trusting 


could earn some. 
driver took him to a _ wholesale 


novelty house where Smithson 


_ picked out a toothpick dispenser for 


restaurant use with space for an ad. 
A dairy agreed it was worth $200 
to have its virtues blazoned on 200 
of them. Smithson’s profit: $100. 

With that start, Harry went from 
one venture to another until today, 
still bedfast, he is editor of Out- 
witting Handicaps, a magazine that 
ranks for its handicapped readers 
only slightly below the Bible. On 
the side, he does a thriving business 
raising and selling parakeets. 

Asked about his plans to weather 
a depression, Smithson was obvi- 
ously startled. 

“Depressions are only for the dis- 
abled—those who are disabled in 
mind, in courage, in imagination, 
by fear. Depressions are the crea- 
tions of negative thinkers.” 

As the meaning of Harry Smith- 
son’s words sinks deeper, all my 
sympathy goes out to Ron—my 
disabled friend. an 
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THIS YEAR more than 200,000 Americans will 
die of cancer. This year millions of dollars will 
be spent fighting it. What is this terrifying dis- 
ease about which we seem to know so little? Why 
is it that we, in this age of the atom and of such 
great medical progress, haven’t found a cure 
for it? What are the scientists doing? How close 
are they to the answer? 
The editors of PAGEANT asked Lester Grant, 
* top medical writer of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, to find out. His job was to explain in lay- 
man’s language just what battles are being 
fought in the laboratories of the country against 
the killer. His story is a report on what the 
challenge of cancer is and how the medical re- 


searchers have met it. 








W hat Is Cancer? 


@ CANCER Is a difficult disease to 
understand because it is a form 
of growth—an abnormal form of 
growth—and very little is known 
about normal growth. If the scien- 
tist does not know much about nor- 
mal growth, he cannot be expected 
}to know much about abnormal 
) growth. 
| To understand cancer, therefore, 
tis one of the most formidable prob- 
‘lems in all of medicine, since the 
Idisease involves what might be de- 
erect as a civil war of the body’s 
cells, with normal cells changing 
into abnormal cells and reproduc- 
ing at the expense of normal tissues. 
Although there are agents to in- 
duce cancer in experimental lab- 
oratory animals, exactly what it is 
that makes a cancer cell cancerous, 
exactly what fundamental change 
takes place in the normal cell to 
give it the cruel power of abnormal 
growth, is not known. Since the 
basic mechanism of this process is 
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not known, efforts to halt the can- 
cerous process by chemicals or 
drugs are fraught with difficulties, 
for the scientist, in a sense, is 
working in the dark. He knows 
that he wants to stop the cancerous 
process, but, except at a descriptive 
level, he does not know what the 
cancerous process is. 

Much of the effort aimed at 
finding a drug to combat cancer, 
therefore, is on a more or less trial 
and error basis, although there are 
clews here and there which give 
the scientist some sort of a focus 
on his problem. 

It is a very discouraging fact that 
growth—any kind of growth—is 
not understood by the scientist at 
a critical chemical or physical level 
where it can be controlled experi- 
mentally. This makes finding a 
drug to control cancer an exceed- 
ingly complicated business. For this 
reason, and others, many laymen 
are terrified by the thought of can- 
cer and some seem to view the dis- 
ease with the same dread which 
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must have been reserved for the 
plague in earlier centuries. 

Much of this dread is groundless, 
for despite all that has been said 
above, many cases of the disease 
have been cured. Cancer is cured 
every day, cured simply, easily and 
quite painlessly by surgery and radi- 
ation (either radium or X-rays). 
The fact that the basic chemical 
and physical problem of cancer is 
not understood does not mean 
that the disease cannot be con- 
trolled. If it can be diagnosed in 
time, often it can be controlled 
rather easily. 

While the scientist is trying to 
understand the disease, others are 
looking for new methods of treat- 
ing the disease, and other re- 
searchers are looking for ways to 
diagnose it. 

Cancer, therefore, is three prob- 
lems: treating it, diagnosing it, 
understanding it. With the present 
therapeutic .tools—surgery and ra- 
diation—many forms of cancer 
could be brought under control 
if the disease could be diagnosed 
soon enough. Therefore, although 
it is a discouraging fact that growth 
is not understood by the scientist, 
cancer might be licked by the doc- 
tor if the scientist could find some 
way to detect the disease before it 
gets out of control. 

Cancer is treated by removing 
the cancerous growth. If the dis- 
ease is recognized at an early stage 
(that is, while the condition is still 
localized) it probably can be man- 
aged the way man has attempted 
to for centuries: by the knife. 

But one of the terrible features of 
the disease is that it metastasizes 
(transplants itself) from its original 
site to different parts of the body. 


Once this has happened, surgical 
removal is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, although a combination of 
surgery and radiotherapy may be 
of value in such a case. 

So one of the big problems fac- 
ing the layman is to watch for the 
danger signs of cancer and consult 
his doctor if they appear. 

Here is another important point: 

There is no chemical treatment 
for cancer along lines comparable 
to the treatment of certain infec- 
tions by such drugs as penicillin, 
sulfa and streptomycin. The fe- 
markable effectiveness of the $0- 
called “wonder drugs” lies in the 
fact that these drugs attack invad- 
ing organisms, inhibiting them or 
killing them, without at the same 
time harming the cells of the person 
who has been assaulted. 

But the fundamental problem of 
cancer, according to the dominant 
viewpoint in medicine, does not in- 
volve assault on the body by an 
outside invader. In certain respécts 
the cancer cell differs from the nor- 
mal cell, but the Achilles heel of 
the cancer cell has not been found. 
To find a drug which will differen- 
tiate between the cancer cell and 
its normal counterpart is a difficult 
matter. And, in fact, many d 
which are tried experimentally in 
cancer fail for just that reason: 
they may kill the cancer cell, but 
they also kill the normal cell. 


The Treatment 
WuereE THE Ecyptians used flesh- 
searing caustics, modern medicine 
relies on surgery and radiation in 
the treatment of cancer but the 
principle is the same: the destruc- 
tion of diseased tissue and the re- 
moval of such tissue from the body. 
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It may strike a layman as odd 
that after centuries of effort and 
millions of dollars spent on medical 
research, doctors still rely on prin- 
ciples which antedate the Christian 
era. But, as someone has remarked, 
pessimism is a form of quackery, 
and the picture is not as bleak as it 
appears, even allowing for the fact 
that there is no so-called “cancer 
drug” which is reasonably reliable. 

Take a few examples: 

Dr. William A. R. Thomson, 
writing in the July, 1949, issue of 
Health Horizon, discusses the value 
of early diagnosis and surgery in 
the treatment of cancer of the rec- 
tum. At St. Mark’s Hospital, Lon- 
don, of patients operated upon 
when the cancer was confined to 
the rectum, 81.9 per cent were 
alive five years after operation, 
compared with a five-year survival 
rate of only 62.3 per cent when the 
cancer had already spread beyond 
the rectum before the condition was 
recognized. 

Dr. Thomson reports that at the 

Marie Curie Hospital, London, 
82.9 per cent of patients in whom 
cancer of the cervix (neck of the 
womb) was recognized at an early 
stage and treated by irradiation, 
were still alive five years later. In 
the case of cancer of the womb 
ritself, the comparable figure was 
65 per cent. On the other hand, 
among the cases not recognized 
until a late stage of the disease, the 
five-year survival rate was only 7.4 
per cent for cancer of the neck of 
the womb, and 20 per cent for 
cancer of the womb itself. 

Actually, on the score of surgery, 

the picture is even brighter than 
this. The following facts illustrate 
this dramatically: until 1939 lung 
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cancer was conceded to be almost 
100 per cent fatal. In that year a 
Midwestern surgeon removed part 
of a lung containing a cancer. The 
patient, an obstetrician, is still 
working and apparently is cured. 

Since then the nation’s best sur- 
geons have attempted to take out 
part of the lung in the treatment 
of lung cancer, each year with a 
growing degree of success. Recently 
Dr. Alton Ochsner of Tulane Uni- 
versity told a meeting of the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society that 7.7 pet 
cent of all cases of lung cancer, 
early and late, operable and in- 
operable, willing and unwilling to 
undergo surgery, survive for at 
least five years. Although 7.7 per 
cent may seem a relatively low fig- 
ure, it is virtually all pure gain in 
the last decade. 

Surgeons not only can eliminate 
the organs which are cancerous and 
the tissue around the organs to 
which cancer had spread, but they 
can also eliminate groups of organs 
en masse ; that is, the stomach, most 
of the pancreas, the spleen, the left 
lobe of the liver, and the abdom- 
inal wall. The factor of safety is 
such that immediate survival is pos- 
sible. 

When cancer has spread so ex- 
tensively, its removal in such ad- 
vanced stages might be regarded 
as purely surgical gymnastics. But 
sufficient time has now elapsed to 
demonstrate that some patients 
who have been operated upon for 
the so-called inoperable cancer are 
living and well five and more years 
later. In one series of 100 cases, 
10 per cent of the patients were liv- 
ing five years after the surgery, and 
all had been considered inoperable. 

There are many reasons for these 
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remarkable advances in surgery. 
They have been made possible by 
the combined work of many 
groups: chemists working on the 
functions of the body; physiologists 
working on problems of the circu- 
latory system; bacteriologists com- 
batting infection; doctors specializ- 
ing in anesthesia; pharmaceutical 
manufacturers making available 
virtually unlimited supplies of 
drugs and fluids for intravenous 
use; and surgeons perfecting their 
own techniques. 


The Diagnosis 

Ir 1s CLEAR, then, that the big- 
gest recent gains against cancer, as 
far as the immediate, urgent, prac- 
tical problem of the patient is con- 
cerned, are the twin weapons of 
early diagnosis and early removal 
of the cancerous growth, either by 
surgery or irradiation. 

What about this problem of diag- 
nosis? It is not a simple one. Take, 
for example, the symptoms of can- 
cer. The danger signals of cancer 
are the danger signals of many 
other conditions. At the same time 
they can be signals which have no 
special significance. 

In general, these danger signals 
are listed as follows: 

1. Any sore that does not heal 
—particularly about the tongue. 

2. A painless lump or thicken- 
ing, especially in the breast, lip or 
tongue. 

3. Irregular bleeding or dis- 
charge from any natural body 
opening. 

4. Progressive change in the 
color or size of a wart, mole or 
birthmark. 

5. Persistent indigestion. 

6. Persistent hoarseness, unex- 


sa cough, or difficulty in swal- 
owing. 

7. Any change in the normal 
bowel habits. 

Examination by a competent 
doctor is the only way of determin- 
ing what, if any, significance any 
one or more of these symptoms may 
have. But there is no generally ac- 
cepted, completely dependable 
diagnostic tool to give clews to the 
various types of early cancer. One 
of the great objectives of medical 
science is such a tool. As a matter 
of fact, with a good diagnostic tool 
and the present improved methods 
of treating cancer with surgery and 
irradiation, the disease might be 
brought under control even if 
medical science does not discover 
a successful medicine against it. 

The keystone of diagnosis today 
is tissue biopsy, which is the re- 
moval of a piece of tissue and the 
examination of it under a micro- 
scope. It is a valuable tool but 
leaves much to be desired, for in 
many cases the doctor does not 
know there is a tumor to be biop- 
sied until the growth is extensive. 
The biopsy of certain internal 
forms of cancer, moreover, may en- 
tail major surgery. This is often 
a necessary procedure but it is not 
an ideal type of diagnostic aid, 
compared to, say, a simple blood 
test. 

One of the most popular and 
highly regarded tools at the mo- 
ment is the so-called Papanicolaou 
smear developed by Dr. George N. 
Papanicolaou of Cornell Medical 
College. This technique relies on 
the fact that a smear taken via 
various body openings will pick up 
a variety of cells, including exfoli- 
ated (stripped off) cancer cells. 
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Recently a new blood test for 
cancer was announced by Dr. 
Charles Huggins and his colleagues 
at the University of Chicago, a test 
growing out of a study of proteins 
in the blood. The test is not specific 
for cancer. It is hoped, however, 
that it will prove to be consistent 
enough so that positive results 
would put a doctor on guard and 
then, by a process of elimination, 
he would be able to arrive definitely 
at a diagnosis of cancer or elimi- 
nate it as a possibility in the patient. 

The urgency to find a good 
diagnostic test for cancer can be 
shown dramatically in the accom- 
panying table which compares the 





Type of 
Cancer 


Breast . 
Cervix 
Mouth 
Lip 
Skin 





curability of cancer at certain sites 
if treated early and if treated when 
moderately advanced. 

So far, then, these two points 
have been made: 

1. Treatment: the most widely 
accepted treatment is surgery and 
irradiation applied early. New sur- 
gical techniques and new knowl- 
edge about radiation have given 
this generation of cancer patients 
a much bigger break than their 
predecessors had. 

2. Diagnosis: There is no gener- 
ally accepted, specific diagnostic 
test for cancer but there are sug- 
gestions here and there that science 
is closing in on the problem. 

The need for a simple, depend- 
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able detection test in cancer is 
recognized by every worker in the 
field and a substantial portion of 
the money made available to can- 
cer research is diverted to this 
objective. Many studies are under 
way with a number of objectives, 
among them the expectation that 
eventually chemical analysis may 
reveal certain subtle changes from 
the normal which will provide a 
clew to early cancer. 


The Mystery of Growth 
IF CANCER is a form of growth— 
an abnormal form of: growth, but 
not even normal growth is under- 
stood, then what do we know? 
Where does a scientist start? 

We know that life in higher ani- 
mals starts with the union of two 
sex cells, which combine to form a 
body cell, or somatic cell. In man, 
in the nine-month period following 
this union, this single cell multi- 
plies, the one cell forming two, the 
two forming four, the four forming 
eight, etc., until, at the birth of the 
child, the single cell has developed 
into an organism of about 200,- 
000,000,000 cells. 

This is a basic fact of growth in 
higher organisms—the develop- 
ment from one cell to billions, yet 
one outstanding aspect of normal 
growth is not only that it continues, 
but that it stops. Moreover, it is 
purposeful, producing tissues and 
organs compatible with life, such 
as muscle, gland or skin. Cancer, 
on the contrary, continues un- 
checked and, in a nihilistic and 
suicidal way, produces tissues which 
ultimately lead to the body’s ¢ - 
struction. 

In a very profound sense, this is 
really the problem of cancer from a 
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scientific viewpoint—the attempt to 
understand the forces that initiate 
and control growth, to understand 
why most cells normally run a char- 
acteristic life cycle and die, then are 
replaced by new cells. 

Certain tissues in the body, and 
therefore the cells of which they 
are composed, have the remarkable 
ability to regenerate, or to be “re- 
born.” In higher animals, such as 
man, this regeneration is limited. 
For example, if man loses an arm 
or a leg or foot, another limb will 
not grow to replace the lost one. 

Yet if man breaks a bone, new 
bony tissue usually regenerates and 
knits the ends of the broken bone 
together. In the same way, skin 
tissue regenerates if one removes 
the outer layer of skin without 
damaging the underlying tissue. 
This is what happens to you many 
times in a lifetime, for when you 
wash your hands, and dry your 
hands, you scrape away dead tissue. 
If new tissue did not replace the 
dead tissue scraped away, your 
hands would bé rubbed raw early in 
life. 

But in some lower animals the 
ability to regenerate is almost un- 
believable. Take the flatworm. If 
one cuts a flatworm in two just in 
back of the head, both cut surfaces 
begin to regenerate new tissue. The 
body remnant also regenerates a 
complete and functional head, 
which begins where the former 
head left off and which enables the 
worm to continue a successful exist- 
ence. 

A worm cut in two at a line a 
little behind the center of the body 
is more versatile. It frequently re- 
generates a tail on the part needing 
it, and a head on the other part, 


thus producing two worms where 
before there was one. 

This remarkable ability of re- 
generation—the ability to produce 
an exact duplicate of a missing 
part—has never been explained 
fully, although experimental work 
on one aspect of the problem won 
for Dr. Hans Spemann, a German, 
a Nobel Prize in 1935. He discov- 
ered that there are “organizers” in 
the embryo which direct the form 
and substance which certain tissues 
are to take. 

What has all this got to do with 
cancer? An understanding of the 
organizer, which is apparently im- 
plicated in the most subtle aspects 
of growth, would broaden the sci- 
entist’s understanding of normal 
growth, which in turn would 
sharpen his comprehension of ab- 
normal growth and might uncover 
some of the secrets of the cancer 
cell. 

Here’s what another researcher 
is doing: 

At the National Cancer Institute 
in Bethesda, Md., Dr. H. W. 
Chalkley is working with the hydra, 
a member of a fairly low order of 
animals. Dr. Chalkley takes a cubic 
millimeter of hydra tissue, minces 
it up, pours it into a mold so that 
it fuses and in five or six days the 
essential elements will reorganize 
themselves so that on an average 
four hydras will appear. 

The number of hydras that come 
out of this mixture seems to have 
nothing to do with the number of 
hydras that went in; the important 
consideration is the over-all amount 
of hydra tissue that is used. So five 
large hydras, so to speak, will pro- 
duce about four hydras from the 
mixture, and so will, say, twenty 
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small hydras, so long as the volume 
of tissue is one cubic millimeter. 

What, if anything, does this have 
to do with cancer? 

Dr. Chalkley is trying to deter- 
mine how cancer-causing agents 
affect the organization of tissue, in 
this case the hydra. His cancer- 
causing agent is methylcholan- 
threne, a coal-tar derivative. His 
preliminary experiments indicated 
that certain profound changes may 
be produced in the organizing and 
reproductive abilities of the hydra 
under the influence of methylcho- 
lanthrene, causing anomalies, such 
as, for example, the formation of 
too many tentacles on the animal. 
In other words, the cancer-causing 
agent causes abnormal growth. 

This led him to the mincing 
experiment with the hydra. What 
he proposes to do now is the same 


experiment all over again, with the 
exposure to methylcholanthrene of 
the one cubic millimeter mixture, 


and other mixtures. What effect 
will there be on the organizing fac- 
tor in hydras? Will it give a clew 
to the action of the cancer-causing 
agent? Can this clew be used to 
' understand better the process 
_ known as cancer, to understand 
better the forces at work in abnor- 
' mal growth? 

Only future experiments can an- 
swer these questions, but the inves- 
tigation explains why a cancer re- 
search worker might be interested 
in an animal such as the hydra. He 
might also be interested in some 
other animal, well known or ob- 
scure, or some plant—a fact which 
often baffles a layman. 

In this case, and in general 
where cancer is concerned, the 
scientist is attempting to piece to- 
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gether the facts of growth, trying 
to understand the nature of the 
brakes which seem to control nor- 
mal growth and how these brakes 
are unloosed in cancer, trying to 
determine what controls the dif- 
ferentiation of various cells so that 
they form the proper tissues and 
why, in cancer, this differentiation 
is disturbed so that cells form a 
useless mass of tissue which, if un- 
checked, kills the host. 


Recent Developments 
As SIGNIFICANT as these develop- 
ments are, when viewed in the per- 
spective of the battle against cancer 
in this century, there are other de- 
velopments of recent years and 
months which may ultimately lead 
to discoveries overshadowing the 
entire field of cancer research. 

These developments can _ be 
grouped under the general classifi- 
cation of ‘chemotherapy—that is, 
treatment by chemicals—a research 
dream which may—indeed, which 
probably will—come true some day. 

Actually, of course, there is no 
generally accepted chemical treat- 
ment of cancer. But in stating the 
problem this way, one may tend to 
overlook the outstanding fact that 
fifteen years ago three forms of 
treatment for certain types of can- 
cer—sex hormones, nitrogen mus- 
tard, and anti-folic acid compounds 
—were either unknown or not yet 
ready for widespread use. 

Today all of these agents are 
used with varying degrees of suc- 
cess in the temporary control of 
certain forms of cancer, althou 
it is true they cannot be classified 
as cures. That there is disagree- 
ment among doctors about the 
value of these drugs, in special 
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cases, is beside the point. 

The fact is that fifteen years ago 
the chemical control of cancer was 
classified, in many circles, as an 
outlandish dream. It is not yet an 
accomplished fact, in the sense that 
one can take a pill with a guaran- 
tee that a tumor will vanish. But 
there is good evidence that science 
is getting closer to the problem. 

Two other developments of great 
significance should be mentioned 
here—the use of tracer substances, 
so-called, to study normal and ab- 
normal biological processes. These 
are the isotopes—stable and radio- 
active—which scientists are using 
to explore the secrets of the cell. 
The special nature of these chem- 
ical substances known as isotopes 
makes it possible to follow certain 
events in the body. Theoretically 
it is possible to learn many signifi- 
cant facts about the normal activ- 
ities of cells, and to compare this 
evidence with evidence gained from 
the study of abnormal cells, there- 
by acquiring an understanding of 
the crucial difference between a 
normal cell and a cancer cell. 

In a practical sense, the problem 
is not quite this pat, and chemists 
have not yet been able to find the 
Achilles heel of the cancer cell. Yet 
there is every reason to believe that 
the use of stable and radioactive 
isotopes, which can be followed 
through the myriad pathways of the 
body’s chemical factory, will un- 
cover important clews in cancer 
research. 

Radioactive isotopes have also 
come into use as therapeutic agents, 
where the hope is that the ray- 
emitting chemical will search out 
the cancer cell and kill it, yet leave 
the normal cell relatively un- 


harmed. But it is too early in this 
stage of the treatment to make any 
bold prophecies about the possible 
merits of, say, radioactive iodine 
in the treatment of thyroid cancer, 
or radioactive phosphorus in the 
treatment of leukemia, a cancer- 
like condition of the white blood 
cells. 

Nitrogen mustard, which has a 
transient effect on such cancer-like 
conditions as Hodgkin’s disease, 
was a peculiar wartime develop- 
ment, made first by the French 
between wars and then synthesized 
later by the Germans and Amer- 
icans. As a weapon, it can calise 
severe burns and blisters. 

Americans knew of the German 
work with the new form of mustard 
gas in which various chemical com- 
ponents were combined with nitfo- 
gen instead of sulphur. Ameri¢a’s 
fear that the Nazis might use: it in 
the war provoked intense reseafch 
on the substance here in the hope 
that by understanding its action, 
an antidote for it could be found. 

As it turned out, a substance of 
fundamental importance in canter 
was discovered, a substance which 
exhibits in some cases and for tem- 
porary periods only, a remarkably 
specific action on the cancer cell, 

One hopeful development in re- 
cent years has been with substances 
known as anti-folic acid com- 
pounds, or folic acid antagonists. 
It has been discovered. that certain 
of these antagonists have irreg- 
ularly a marked but transient effect 
on acute leukemia, especially in 
children. Acute leukemia is a 
cancer-like condition of the blood 
characterized by an abnormally 
high number of white blood cells. 
The anti-folic acid compounds help 
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to return the blood picture toward 
normal for temporary periods. 
Perhaps the best known of these 
antagonists is Aminopterin, but 
there are at least two others which 
are used in the treatment of acute 
leukemia. These are known as 
A-Methopterin and Amino-an-fol. 
Dr. Sidney Farber, at Children’s 
Hospital, Boston, was one of the 
early workers with the anti-folic 
cid compounds, reporting encour- 
ging results with Aminopterin, al- 
ough he did not claim to cure 
ukemia, nor did any other 
ientist. 
| He reported he was able to pro- 
ee significant remissions in the 
isease, not achieved by conven- 
my forms of therapy. The pic- 
lure is not completely clear yet and 
at this point it is difficult to decide 
Where the so-called folic acid an- 
fagonists stand in cancer therapy, 
though many workers argue that 
ese drugs have added a new 
Weapon against cancer to the 
meager few that existed before to 
mbat the leukemic form of the 
or There seems to be no doubt 


_ these drugs on occasion pro- 
long life and help to make the pa- 
. titnt more comfortable. 


Chemical Problems 


Trousanps of chemists are ex- 
ploring the problem of cancer, 
most of these investigations aimed 
at uncovering one of Nature’s most 
closely guarded secrets—the basic 
facts of normal and abnormal 
growth. 

The human body is the world’s 
most remarkable chemical factory, 
conducting thousands of reactions 
every minute of the day, many of 
these reactions, if not all of them, 
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made possible by chemical agents 
known as enzymes. An enzyme— 
which is a catalyst—helps push a 
chemical reaction to completion. It 
participates in the reaction and 
then goes on about its business rela- 
tively unchanged. There are hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of en- 
zymes in the human body, each 
performing a specific job. 

One clew to cancer, regarded by 
many scientists as significant, turns 
on the enzyme studies of Dr. Jesse 
Greenstein at the National Cancer 
Institute. He has shown that en- 
zyme distribution in tumor and 
normal tissue has some interesting 
differences. 

The enzyme distribution in dif- 
ferent normal tissues is quite differ- 
ent; that is, liver is rich in certain 
enzymes and poor in others, where- 
as heart or brain may .show the 
reverse as far as quantity of en- 
zymes is concerned. 

In general, a given tissue can be 
characterized by its particular dis- 
tribution of enzymes, a criterion 
which Dr. Greenstein refers to as 
the “enzyme profile.” In general, 
the changes that a normal tissue 
undergoes as it becomes cancerous 
are toward a common enzyme dis- 
tribution. 

As cells lose their characteristic 
profile, they adopt the new profile 
of a tumor which, in general, is 
the same for all tumors. In other 
words, tumors converge to a com- 
mon type of biochemical existence. 

This provides a unifying thread 
for thinking about cancer and 
raises the possibility that a form of 
treatment successful for one tumor 
may also be successful for others, 
a most encouraging way to look at 
the problem. This is a point which 
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chemists would not press too far, 
but it is one they think about, in 
a rather hopeful way. 

Another aspect of cancer which 
fascinates the biochemist concerns 
the tumor’s mechanism for getting 
energy, a fundamental propetty of 
all living things. Some biochemists 
believe that this property shows up 
one of the most striking differences 
—at a chemical level—between 
normal and cancer cells. 

Simply stated, one difference 
boils down to the manner in which 
cells use their carbohydrate food- 
stuffs for energy. There are two 
stages in the breakdown of sugar 
by a cell—with the release of en- 
ergy—and the tumor seems to rely, 
more than normal tissue, on one 
of these stages, called “glycolysis.” 

It happens that glycolysis—just 
as other biochemical transforma- 
tions—does not proceed except in 
the presence of enzymes. It espe- 
cially needs an enzyme that goes 
by the forbidding name of zymo- 
hexase. Without zymohexase, the 
tumor cannot get energy because 
glycolysis cannot proceed. The 
question is: How would one go 
about inhibiting zymohexase? 

Here is a possibility: 

One might extract the enzyme— 
zymohexase—from human mate- 
rial, then inject it into a horse. The 
enzyme, as a foreign protein, pre- 
sumably would cause antibody pro- 
duction in the horse. Then one 
might extract these antibodies from 
the horse serum, purify them and 
inject them into a human being 
with cancer. 

Would that deprive the tumor of 
energy and thus destroy it? Would 
it inhibit the action of the enzyme 
in the tumor tissue without impair- 


ing carbohydrate metabolism in the 
normal tissues of the cancer victim? 
Professor Otto Warburg, and his 
colleagues at the National Cancer 
Institute hope so, and they are ex- 
perimenting along these lines. 

By way of summarizing this point 
for clarity, let’s say it all over again 
this way: chemical reactions in the 
body need enzymes to make these 
reactions run to completion; tumor 
cells, just as normal cells, need en- 
zymes; in the case cited—the phe- 
nomenon of glycolysis—the tumor 
seems to rely somewhat more on a 
certain enzyme than does normal 
tissue; would it be possible to in- 
hibit the enzymes and thus deprive 
the tumor of a source of energy? 
If so, would such inhibition sélec- 
tively act on the tumor tissue with- 
out impairing the energy source of 
normal tissue? 


The Sex Hormone 

In many laboratories from coast 
to coast, scientists will argue that 
one of the most exciting develop- 
ments in cancer research in this 
generation is the advent of the sex 
hormone as a treatment for certain 
forms of the disease. 

These hormones are not classi- 
fied as cures for cancer and some 
scientists would argue that such a 
hormone never cured a casé of 
cancer and in man’s present state 
of knowledge of these substances, 
quite possibly never will. Others 
point out that this is much too 
bleak a view and that in any event 
a few years ago, there was no way 
to treat cancer, if not cure it, sim- 
ply by giving a pill by mouth. 

Although the pill—the hormone 
—miay not cure cancer, it is bene- 
ficial in the treatment of certain 
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types of the disease, it is argued. 
causing the cancer to abate tempo- 
rarily, on occasion, and offering a 
relief from pain, thus prolonging 
life and making the patient more 
comfortable. 

Hormones are used in treatment 
of cancer of the breast in women 
and cancer of the prostate in men; 
also in treatment of male breast 

ncer. 

In modern times interest has 

en stimulated in hormone treat- 
ent, particularly in recent years, 
y a number of developments, 

ong them the surgery performed 
ine years ago by Dr. Charles Hug- 
ins, of Chicago. 

In a bold move, based on evi- 
ence derived from his experiments 
n dogs, Dr. Huggins castrated 
en with cancer of the prostate 
land. About 25 per cent of the 


tients were cured—at least they- 


were alive more than five years 
ter the operation with no signs of 

e disease. 

The treatinent showed that can- 

r is associated with the produc- 

on, in the testes of the male, of 

e sex hormone, androgen, and 

at castration, which cuts off this 

oduction, can palliate and in 
me cases perhaps cure the dis- 
Therefore, something new 
Was added to the cancer picture— 
the realization not only that hor- 
mones are implicated in the cancer 
problem but that it is possible to 
do something about it. 

Here is the point: If one can 
antagonize cancer by shutting off, 
through surgery, the activity of the 
male sex hormone, then would it 
be possible to achieve the same re- 
sult by some less drastic, say, a 
chemical treatment? 
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The next logical step would be 
to pursue known leads involving 
the female sex hormone, estrogen, 
to see if it would antagonize the 
male sex hormone. Dr. Huggins 
and his students tried it in human 
cancer and they found that estro- 
gen does, indeed, cause a tempo- 
rary remission of the disease in 
some cases. 

Dr. Huggins and some other 
scientists made it clear, and subse- 
quent findings have borne them 
out, that although estrogen has a 
palliative effect occasionally, it does 
not cure the disease. Hormones 
would seem to be able to abate the 
cancerous process, in some Cases, 
but the evidence would indicate 
that they do not alter the end 
result. 


The Virus Puzzle 


A virus is a very minute infec- 
tious agent, much smaller than a 
bacterium, which has the ability to 
invade a cell, muscle in on the nu- 
tritional system of the cell and re- 
produce at the cell’s expense. 

Viruses cause such diseases as 
poliomyelitis, rabies, yellow fever, 
smallpox, measles and chicken pox. 
A virus is so small that it is difficult 
to see even under the highest power 
of the best microscopes, although 
some scientists claim to have seen 
certain viruses. 

No virus has ever been shown to 
cause cancer in man, yet viruses 
have definitely been linked to can- 
cer in certain lower animal forms, 
including the chicken, mouse, frog 
and rabbit. 

If it is true that no virus has ever 
been shown to cause cancer in man 
—and this most certainly is true— 
then one wonders why the virus 
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theory excites so much interest, and 
argument, in cancer research. 

One of the most celebrated dis- 
coveries in cancer research was the 
finding, in 1910, by Dr. Peyton 
Rous, of the Rockefeller Institute, 
that a type of cancer, known as a 
sarcoma, in chickens is caused by 
a virus. This cancer is known as 
the Rous sarcoma. It is a highly 
malignant growth that can be 
transplanted to other chickens. 

This is an important point. Since 
one can’t be sure one sees a virus 
under a microscope, the only re- 
liable test for the virus is the action 
of this infectious agent in another 
animal. 

A second point about cancer 
viruses in animals is this: The 
viruses are all quite specific for 
certain species and for certain types 
of cancer. In other words, one 


virus will cause cancer in a chicken, 


but not in a rabbit, for instance. 
Therefore, to account for the scores 
of diverse tumors in the natural 
world, including all the tumors in 
man, one might have to invoke sa, 
many different kinds of viruses that 
a virus theory of cancer would end 
in utter confusion. 

The fact that one and the same 
virus, or a few viruses, does not 
appear to account for the many 
types of cancer in the animal world 
has soured a number of investiga- 
tors on the virus concept. 

But instead of souring Dr. Fran- 
cisco Duran-Reynals at Yale, it has 
only served to stimulate his imag- 
ination. Dr. Duran-Reynals is one 
of the few workers in the cancer 
field who are willing to state—quite 
unequivocally—that the basic prob- 
lem of cancer makes sense only in 
terms of viruses, or virus-like agents. 


He has attempted to show that 
in bird cancer viruses mutate 
(change) from host to host and 
that the virus has the ability to 
mask itself so that it cannot be 
demonstrated, though harbored in 
a certain host. 

The net result of his experiments 
in recent years is to provide basis 
for the argument that a cancer 
virus can change, under certain cir- 
cumstances, and therefore one need 
not invoke a multiplicity of viruses 
to account for the myriad forms of 
cancer. 

Dr. Duran-Reynals’ concept of 
cancer takes into account endo 
crine, nutritional and genetic fae- 
tors but the crucial inciter of the 
disease, as far as he is concerned, 
is a virus, or a group of viruses. 

This raises an interesting ques- 
tion. If there is a cancer virus in 
human beings, and if it is specific 
for humans, how would it be pos- 
sible to detect it? Presumably such 
a virus would not “take” in another 
species if it is specific for humans. 
The crucial test for the activity of 
such a virus might, in our present 
state of knowledge, have to take 
some form of experimentation on 
human beings; in other words, the 
attempt to pass the virus from a 
cancer patient to a non-cancer 
patient. 

Since for moral, if not technical, 
reasons such a type of experimenta- 
tion would not be used, there is 
raised one of the most disturbing 
paradoxes in cancer research. It is 
this: If viruses are the cause of 
cancer in humans, and if it is not 
possible to show this, then it is not 
possible to prove what the cause 
of cancer is in human beings! 

Therefore, one problem for re- 
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search, to determine whether or 
not Dr. Duran-Reynals has hit on a 
question. of fundamental impor- 
tance, is to find means to “unmask” 
the virus in man. 

There is a hopeful angle to this: 
Microscopes of high power, such as 
the electron microscope, may en- 
able man to see viruses within 
malignant cells and to identify 
them as such. (The electron micro- 
scope can magnify objects several 
hundred thousand  times—the 
equivalent, roughly, of blowing a 
football up to the size of a city.) 
This would help to solve part of 
the problem; at least it might show 
whether or not it is sensible to think 
of human cancer in terms of vi- 


ruses. 

The following question might 
then be asked: Suppose it should 
turn out that a virus is implicated 


in human cancer—what could be 
done about this? It is difficult to 
answer such a question directly, for 
the answer would depend on the 
exact nature of the virus. The point 


is this: Linking a virus to human» 


cancer would refocus attention in 
cancer research on the nature of 
viruses, the chemistry of viruses, 
ete. It would carry the virus theory 
to the human level and chemists 
would resort to various means to 
detect these agents quickly and, if 
possible, to counteract them in hu- 
man beings. But this should be 
noted: No cancer virus has been 
found in human beings and until 
it is found, the virus theory of can- 
cer is open to question insofar as it 
applies to man. 


Fit but Not Fat 
In 1937, Dr. Albert Tannen- 


baum, a cancer researcher at the 
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Medical Research Institute of Chi- 
cago’s Michael Reese Hospital, no- 
ticed that in a group of mice on 
normal diets unrestricted in 
amount, some of the mice weighed 
less than others and it appeared 
that fewer of the smaller animals 
developed tumors. 

This led him to wonder if and 
how the amount of food intake 
might affect the incidence of tu- 
mors. His questioning set off a 
series of experiments over the next 
decade and out of these experi- 
ments, and similar ones conducted 
by other researchers in other places, 
there was developed evidence to 
support a nutritional concept of 
cancer which might be expressed in 
the following doctrine: 

If man would keep himself fit in- 
stead of fat, the chances are that 
cancer would be less of a menace 
to the human race than it is. 

This does not mean that over- 
weight persons necessarily are go- 
ing to be prey to cancer. It means 
that if one is fit, instead of fat, one 
stands a better chance of avoiding 
the disease and, it is believed, many 
other degenerative diseases as well. 

To find out more, Dr. Tannen- 
baum made this experiment: 

Two groups of animals were 
studied, a control group which was 
given a diet unrestricted in amount 
and an experimental group in 
which calories were restricted. All 
groups then were given a standard 
treatment with a cancer-causing 
hydrocarbon. In a suitable period 
of time, the control and experi- 
mental groups were compared for 
tumor incidence. The animals on 
the restricted diet showed a signifi- 
cantly lower incidence of cancer. 
This experiment has been repeated, 
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with the same results, on many 
types of tumors. 

This raised an important point: 
Does the caloric restriction affect 
the origin of tumors, or the growth 
of tumors, or both? It clearly affects 
the origin of tumors, according to 
Dr. Tannenbaum. That is, an ani- 
mal which is fit instead of fat is less 
likely to develop cancer. But does 
caloric restriction inhibit the growth 
of cancer? 

Dr. Tannenbaum’s evidence and 
that of others indicate that it does, 
but at present no nutritive com- 
ponents are known which alone or 
combined with others have suffi- 
cient selectivity to affect the growth 
of a tumor in a practical, useful 
way. Therefore, it is not proposed, 
on the basis of the mouse results 
and clinical experience, that cancer 
can be cured by restricting the can- 
cer patient’s diet. 

There is a possibility, however, 
that Dr. Tannenbaum’s work can 
provide a préventive measure of 
some significance. For if the popu- 
lation will keep. itself fit instead of 
fat—which is a good idea for rea- 
sons relating not only to cancer but 
to other diseases as well—it may be 
possible to reduce the general inci- 
dence of the disease in the popu- 
lation, or at least prolong the onset 
of the disease. 

After Dr. Tannenbaum got his 
mouse findings, he searched in- 
surance statistics to see if they could 
be correlated with experimental re- 
sults in animals. A typical study 
was that of Dr. Louis Dublin, who 
had used approximately 192,000 
records (1887-1921) of, the Union 
Central Life Insurance Company 
for an analysis of cancer mortality. 
In this study, the policyholders, 


men who had bought insurance at 
forty-five years of age and over, 
were classified according to weight 
at issue of policy. The analysis re- 
sulted in the accompanying distri- 
bution of cancer mortality with re- 
gard to weight. 

Dr. Tannenbaum then brought 





Weight 
at issue 
of policy 


25% or more overweight 
15 to 25% overweight 
5 to 15% overweight 
Normal weight 

5 to 15% underweight 
15 to 50% underweight 





together conclusions of various sta- 
tistical analyses from several insur 
ance companies, showing, in gen- 
eral, that overweight persons have 
a distinctly greater tendency toward 
developing cancer. 

All this raises an important pracs, 
tical consideration for the layman, 
namely: what is the standard by 
which one measures being fit in- 
stead of fat? 

At the School of Public Health 
at Harvard University, Professor 
Fredrick Stare teaches the follow- 
ing doctrine: throughout adult- 
hood one should keep within one’s 
“ideal” weight, perhaps a few 
pounds less than ideal weight. Ideal 
weight is defined as average weight 
for height at age twenty-five, for 
the given sex. 


The Defeat of Cancer 


Ir 1s AN unfortunate fact that the 
attempt to review the cancer prob- 
lem is something like trying to 
write a universal history. It can’t 
be done in a few thousand words, 
or even a few thousand pages, be- 
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cause cancer is a form of life, a 
form of growth, and trying to un- 
derstand life and growth, if only at 
a chemical level, has challenged— 
and defeated—the best minds in 
medical science. 

For any way you look at cancer 
—or life—it is a very complicated 
business and there simply aren’t 
enough basic facts about this dis- 
ease, or any consistently plausible, 
generally accepted theory, to allow 
for much generalization. 

No scientist has ever been able 
to probe, with any real discern- 
ment, the crucial events which oc- 
cur within the living cell. Nor has 
the scientist been able to measure, 
with any accuracy, the forces which 
enable a cell to assemble and re- 
assemble chemicals for growth. 

Basically, a cell can do two 
things. It can assimilate nutritive 
elements and convert them into 
living substances. This is known as 
anabolism, which derives from the 
Greek word meaning “a raising 
up.” The cell can also break down 
' complex units of living matter into 
waste products of simpler construc- 
‘tion. This is known as catabolism, 
‘which derives from a Greek word 
"meaning “a casting down.” 

Anabolism and catabolism, col- 

Hectively, are known as metabolism. 
Metabolism is a crude chemical 
definition of life. 

Science has made some progress 
in understanding one aspect of 
metabolism—the catabolic side, so 
to speak. Something—but not really 
very much—is known about the 
mechanism whereby the cell smash- 
es up complex chemicals and dis- 
poses of them as simpler units. But 
practically nothing is known about 
the system the cell uses to build 
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simple chemicals into complex 
chemicals for growth. 

One might say that this, then, is 
the cancer problem from a scientif- 
ic viewpoint, perhaps the toughest 
problem facing science today. 

Yet because the science of cancer, 
so to speak, is fraught with pitfalls 
and the basic problem is, from this 
distance, shrouded by what appears 
to be an impenetrable curtain, this 
does not mean that the disease can- 
not be managed. 

Successful treatment may precede 
complete understanding of the 
problem by years or centuries—in 
fact, probably will. Indeed,; there is 
successful treatment now—surgery 
and irradiation—but it must be ap- 
plied early for the best results. 

This means, simply, that a good 
diagnostic test, one which is specific 
for cancer and will pick up cancer 
in the early stages, can conceivably 
eliminate the disease as a major 
medical problem. 

In other words, even if the scien- 
tist does not gain a basic under- 
standing of the disease, and even if 
he adds no new weapons to the 
ones he has for fighting it, he may 
still be able to minimize greatly the 
incidence of the disease by learning 
how to diagnose it in time to apply 
the age-old weapon: the knife. 

So although from many view- 
points, cancer presents a discourag- 
ing picture, from this particular 
viewpoint—the possibility of a 
diagnostic test reducing the ravages 
of the disease—the picture is an en- 
couraging one, one that has filled 
many researchers in many laborato- 
ries with new hope that the day will 
come when cancer suffering and 
mortality will be knocked down to 
a classification with minor diseases. 
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